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Education 


Books for Sale. 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters.—Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. Cocnran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

a1y PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 








Appointments Vacant 





Ag seses. SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once, 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is pr to consider MSS, 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RopertT Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E_ 








Art 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 
MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on iy Sy Gorrry, 3 The 











Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 
Typewriting 
“T eewrairins (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 


Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, Sms « 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss : 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
enenaranith. 





YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman’s 

daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex- 

perience, Higher Cambridge certificate. 10d. 1000 
words, Miss Apa Moors, Duffield, Derby. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate, duplieating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MiIcHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 








HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Stregt, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





Csergar DICTIONARY (Unwin's Edition) 

6 vols., cloth, binding soiled, clean as new 
inside ; published at {12 for £5 5s. net.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





REE ON APPLICATION. £5 5s. Com- 
petition Clearance Catalogue of rare and 
interesting Second-hand Books.—Jacoss, Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, 149 Edgware Road, W. 
Books and Libraries purchased. 





OOD COPY OF ARCHZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLDEN, § Si. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 








Books Wanted 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R#YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





HOIX de Chansons ; om 4 vols, 1773. Or anything 
similar in nature or pe: 

oo, 1846 

Chronicles of F: m, 2 vols, 1845 

Chronicon Nurembergense, folio, 1493 

Churchill (C.) Poetical Works, 3 vols, 1544, or odd vols 

Churchard (T.) Any of his Tracts 

Cicero; Cato Major, 1774 

Citizen of the World, 2 vols, 1762 

Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of, vols 1 to 20, or any 

of those vols 

Cl 7 vols, first edition 

Classic Tales, 5 vols, 1806-7 

Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols, folio, 1777-1819 

Clio and Eu , 3 vols, 1758 

Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols, folio, 1815-27 

Coaching Days, 1888 


Cocker (E.) Arithme 
Cock-fighting, any Books or Pamphlets on, before 1850 
Cock-fighting, any sets of Prints of, or ones 
Cockton (H.) Valentine Vox, in monthly parts, or cloth, 1848, 
or any parts 
Sylvester Sound, in monthly parts or cloth, 1843, or 
any odd parts 
Caeetise ey eae Jaly and ven aes 1845 
. 1.) Notes on jpeare, 2 I 
The Watchman, 8vo, Bristol, 1796 “~ 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 








Hotel 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A = or womar of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of mty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. ’ 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 1 
Hertfordshire) for aged I Members, with garden pre 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convales~ence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All tiese are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr, 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Every Evening at 8 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


IS., 28., 38., 58., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the = Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 


Rosert Newman, Manager. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R, F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
Oxford India paper, gilt cloth, 38, 6d. net; blue leather 
Or red ba; tee tee Ot a 


Lonpow: J. CLARKE & CO. 








Pp edhe” — THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
am wee Tariff on application. —W. H. Parmer, 








ae Swans CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or tn” teamed i1 Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 
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The Daly TS8LEGRAPH says : 

“ With $he ever-widening intétest_inart fogtered by 
‘modern '‘ftrethods of reproduction, sch books as these, 
giving a kind of bound portfolio of representative 
works of tie gfeat masters, préfated by brief intro- 
ductions written by competent critics, should prove 
acceptable to a large number of pecple. The books 
are strongly bound, as picture-books should be, and 
are designed with tasteful simplicity.’’ 


Dewnes’ Art Library 


Small crown 4to. Quarter vellum. 3s. 6d. net. ‘By post, 3s. tod, each, 
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HE object of this series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions the Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sculpture of the Great Masters. To this énd the illustrations are 
allfull-page, finely printed uponone side only of the paper. Special care is! 

taken in‘every detail of the production that the result may be worthy of its great subject. 

Each volume contains from 56 to 64 full-page plates. In addition there is a Frontis- 

in photogravore or twovillustrations in ‘colours. These are in mat cases made 
works ‘w' have not previously been reproduced. 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davey, 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A.1. Bacpry. 
CONSTABLE’'S SKETCHES. By Sir Jams D. Linton, RA. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baupry. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxss. 
RAPHAEL. By Epccumse STatey. 
VAN DYCK. By Hue Sroxzs. 
G F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arrnur Bev. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Artuur Batt. 
@BARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By MaAccotm Becr. 
FIEAPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopv. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcorm Bett. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNSES. By Arstye Arexanpee. 
j ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 

FRA ANGDLICO, By Evocomosz Stateyr. 
LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henevy Mriss. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Everarp Meywetr. 
THD PRE-RAPHA®LITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. Puyruian. 
DH LA CROIX. By Hewer Franz. 
ING@RES. By Octave Uzarne. 
CORREGGIO. By Secwvn Brinton. 





ESE seven volumes are the first of a new series dealing with the 

Great Galleries of Europe. The'scheme of them is very similar 
to that of the popular Art Library, to which they form a companion 
seriés. They consist of 49 tos fine reproductions of important works, 
printed on superior plate paper. These are preceded by essays 
written by eminent authorities on the schools of painting represented. 
Complete catalogues of the works in the Galleries are included. Each 
book has a photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, 
and warm grey, are uniform and charming 


3/6 net each; by post, 3/10. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gusrave Gerrroy. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By Frepericx Wepmore. 

THE EBARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. v& LA SizeRANne. 

THE LAT@®R BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. ve xa Sizexanre. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Guartes Hotrovp. 

THE CENTRAL ITALEAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cuartzs Hotrovp. 

THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By 
Wavtek Bayss. 


Che Dational Gallery 





The S?ecTator #2ys : 
‘* Not only valuable as a work of reference, but also 
as a means of study in a painter's style by the com- 
Indeed, these 
bouks are far more useful and interesting than ‘the 
majority of biographies, large and small, that are now 











parison of a number of his works. 








= 





poutine from the press.” 





GEORGE NEWNES, Lmrtep, 
3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, BONDON, W.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


OCTOBER 1906 


The Awakening of China: A Street Placard from Hunan. By Lione: 
GILES 

The Village Deities of South India. By the Right Rev. the BisHop or 
MADRAS 

Pan-Tslamism. By Professor A. VAMBERY 

From a Diary at Dublin Castle during the Phoenix Park Trial. By 
Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL 

The Story of the Labour Party. By L. A. ATHERLEY-Jonzs, 
K.C., M.P. 

The Government Trade Disputes Bill. By CLEMENT Epwarps, M.P, 

The Island of ‘Oof.”’ By A. G. HyDE 

American Spelling. By the Rev. HERBERT THuRsTON, S.J. 

The Children of Florence. By Rosz M. BRADLEY 

Geography in our Public Schools. By R. E. MACNAGHTEN (formerly 
Assistant Master at Harrow) 

The Problem of Earthquakes. By J. STARKIE GARDNER 

The Sudermann Cycle. By Florence B. Low 

The Clerical Conspitacy. By Hersert Pau, M.P. 

Mr. Haldane between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 
EARL OF ERROLL 


By Colonel the 





Lonpon: SPOLTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., § New Stree? Sovare. 











SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Publications 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 
THE OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal National Collections, including the National 
Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc. etc. 


MODERN ART. 


A numerous Colleotion of ctions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxemboutg, etc. 


F. WATTS R.A. 


G. 
The Chief Works of his Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 
A Representative Series of Works by ‘these painters. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 
by REMBRANDT, HMOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON , Cte, etc. 


Prospectuses of above isstiés will be sent free on application, Full 
particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. : 


ENLARGED EpitTIon, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs ‘and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable we _ For convenience of reference the 

















publications are arrangéd alp under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited to : 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


PICKING up a book called “ The Pillow Book” by N. G. 
Royde Smith {Methaen) we wondered what it could be 
about. Pillow Lace? Sanitary Bedding? Pillow-fights ? 
We tried page x and found “ Unfathomable Sea! whose 
waves are years.” Another attempt led us to Miss Cicely 
Fox-Smith’s “* Morning and hearts like flame,” and a third 
to some verses from the Welsh addressed to the skylark as 
‘forerunner of the day”; when, finally, we discovered 
that the book was a collection of pieces for reading in bed, 
we were forced to conclude that Miss Royde Smith had 
some very snark-like readers in her mind’s eye as she’made 
her selection. Only people who “ frequently breakfast at 
five o’clock tea, And dine on the following day ” could find 
morning and hearts like flame, or forerunners of the dawn 
appropriate thoughts for their bed-time. 


Miss Reoyde Smith’s book shows wide reading and 
generous taste, and wherever you open you light on some- 
thing good. But it may not and that is the worst of 
all anthologies—just what you want at the moment. And 
there is.no moment when the taste is more capricious and 
the reader less inclined to turn over pages in search of 
what will please it, than the hour for reading in bed— 
sacred, most delightful of hours to those who cultivate it. 
If you are a confirmed reader in bed, you may—as 
Mr. Pinero is fabled to do with Dickens—keep sirictly to 
a single author or book; or you may choose from your 
shelves the volume you need and turn straight to the page 
on which you know you will find the passage you want. 
It is not, in any case, the hour for experiment or search ; 
and, good as “The Pillow-Book” is, it is not good for 
bed-tiume. 


We understand that the following anthologies—sug- 
gested no.doubt by “ The Pillow-Book ”’—are under con- 
sideration. The general editor is to be Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
and the series will be entitled “Lucus a non Lucendo.” 
The editor is to be responsible for “‘ The Razor Book, or 
Raspirations for serious minds while shaving’’: being 
selections from the songs of Dan Leno, George Robey and 
Marie Lloyd, with occasional notes by Marceline. (The 
volume will include an anonymous poem entitled “ Where- 
fore do I weep ?”) 

“The Blazer Book, or Respirations for serious lungs 
while dressing: being extracts from the ditties of Marie 


Lloyd, Geo Robey and Dan Leno, with occasional 
stamps by Marceline.” Edited by A. H. Hyatt and 
W. G. Waters. 


* A Packet of Cigarettes” : consisting of extracts from 
Wordsworth’s “‘ Excursion,” with supplementary trifles 
from the works of Charles M. Doughty and Edward Dowden. 
Edited by William Archer. 

“For Earnest Souls”: an anthology of verse from 
George Herbert, John Keble, Felicia Hemans, Moody and 
Sankey, and A.L.O.E. Compiled by Charles Whibiey. 





* Pos ial naps,’’ Edited by Andrew Lang, For 
this volume the author has gone ‘er the works = 9 Barry 
Pain, met es T. Pigott and Bernard Shaw. 

“The WhiteCross Knight ; a manual for boys” : chosen 
from the love-songs of W. E. Henley, Bliss Carman and 
Arthur Symons, with prose passages from Zola, Robert 
Hichens, George Moore and Frank Danby. Edited by 
Edward Carpenter and Havelock Etiis. 

“The Morning Lark.” Collected ponesa from the 
Quarterly Review by His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G. 

““Plain-sailing, or easy thoughts for simple minds.” 
Chosen from “Sordello,” ‘ Vittoria,’? ‘The Buried 
Temple,” “The Spirit of Place” and other works of 
Browning, Meredith, Maeterlinck and Alice Meynell, by 
Henry James. 

** High living and plain thinking ’’ :select passages from 
Mrs. Earle and Eustace Miles, collected by Lieut.-Col. 
Newnham-Davis. 

“* Domesticities: a manual of helpful passages for daily 
use in the Home.” Chosen out of Laurence Sterne, 
George Borrow, Thoreau, Bart Kennedy and Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, by Robert Ross. 

** Whisperings from the Great.” This book was to have 
consisted of passages from the New Testament, Shake- 
speare’s Plays and The Bondman; but is being held over 
owing to title having unfortunately been already 
appropriated. 

** Lines for Little Mary”: a selection of passages from 
“The Sorrows of Satan,” “The Mighty Atom,” ** God’s 
Good Man,” “The Master Christian,’ and other theo- 
logical works. 


The compiler of ‘‘ The Pillow Book” returns thanks in 
a prefatory note for leave to include copyright works by 
Miss J. Evelyn Ball, Mrs. E. G. Fellows, Miss Muriel Kenny, 
Mr. Frederic Smith and other authors. It is surprising 
how ready famous men and women of letters and their 
publishers are to consent to the appearance of copyright 
matter in anthologies. Another instance of this courtesy 
has recently come to our notice. We are informed by the 
compiler of a (possibly) forthcoming little volume entitled 
*‘Nature’s Early Lispings”’ that he has received a like 
permission from Mr. William Jones of Peckham Rye, Miss 
Constantia Macfadyen (the Glasgow poetess), Mr. Moses 
Eckstein of Mile End, Professor Evander Briggs Jenks of 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., the Countess Héléne Vacuito and 
Mr. Brooks of Sheffield. 


The bilingual speech of English villagers (wiites a cor- 
respondent), which was lately the subject of remark in 
your columns, may bear an illustration frou: Dorset. The 
sense in which peasants of this riggs Aone common words 
is often remote and unexpected. e hay harvest this 
year was “ plain, very plain,” as an elderly harvester told 
the writer. Plain meant poor. Still more unusual is the 
use of “rough.” ‘Father is very rough to-day,” from 
the lips of a little girl, did not mean, as one supposed, that 
her parent was harsh and unkind, but that he was 
seriously ill; while, on the other hand, the same maiden’s 
statement that her mother was in pain evoked quite the 
wrong kind of commiseration, for it appeared that the 
sufferer was not ill, but “in a temper.’ The moral con- 
veyed by this last usage would have delighted Trench. 
Is the slang, “a pain in the temper,” but its extension ? 


Flowers of old Dorset speech are not culled now with- 
out difficulty. Not only must the right neighbourhood, 
village and family be found, but something of sympathy 
must be established before one is admitted free of the 
old-world lore. In Suffolk they say of a stranger: “I'll 
summer him and winter him, summer him and winter him, 
summer him and winter him, and then I'll say what | 
thiak of him.” In Dorset caution is carried further. A 
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settler in that county has found that it is only after 
twenty years that the barrier of aloofness is entirely 
broken dose. Until that happens the peasant who is 
desirous of keeping himself to himself has, as was — 
out, a secondary and acquired language—furnished by the 
Board of Education—which serves him admirably to con- 
ceal his thoughts. 


Noteworthy, too, is the peasants’ tendency to readjust 
proper names to his own sense of euphony or convenience. 
Of this an amusing example is given in one of the books 
dealing with the ‘‘ Hardy Country.” After Charles X.’s 
residence at Lulworth Castle the folk of Lulworth spoke 
of him, with an utter disregard of rank and title, as Charlie 
Dicks. A somewhat similar confusion came to the writer’s 
notice lately. A farm labourer, asked the name of the 
squire of the next village, answered: ‘‘Sir James; he’sa 
tarr’ble great manis Sir James.” “Sir James? What’s 
his other name, his surname?” ‘‘Oh, we don’t know he 
has any other name,’ and here the speaker’s brother 
joined in confirmation : ‘‘ we only know him as Sir James.” 
The gentleman, it appeared subsequently, is not in the 
ranks of the baronetage or knightage, being simply one 
C. A. James. The conversion of the initials ‘‘C. A” into 
**Sir” seems an instance not only of “sheer ignorance” 
which any printed sheet giving the squire’s name would 
have corrected, but of that general indifference to titles 
which, explain it how we may, distinguishes the rustic 
from his fellow of the towns. 


‘English History in verse” is u suggestive and pleasing 
title, and the little book by Mr. Ernest Pertwee, which 
Messrs. Routledge have lately added to the New Universal 
Library, carries out to advantage its ingenious idea. From 
Caractacus to Ladysmith and the death of Queen Victoria, 
we have the story of England told by English (or American) 
poets; and it is surprising at a first glance how little off 
the beaten track of the classics the editor has had to go 
for the material. Caractacus comes from Bernard Barton ; 
Alfred the Great is partly represented by a scene from 
Sheridan Knowles, and we notice one or two other minor 
names. For the most part it is Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Shakespeare, Marvell, and their fellows of 
the classics. One point strikes us particularly. In place 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Revenge,” we have Mr. Gerald Massey’s 
“Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight,” and there is some- 
ae to be said for Mr. Pertwee’s choice. But why not 

? 


The omission of Drayton’s “ Agincourt ” is surprising ; 
but the book is well compiled, and it is rather with the 
idea of showing how rich in such poetry we are that we 
mention a few things which might be included in a future 
edition. Noble comments on the story are such poems 
as Shirley’s ‘‘ The glories of our blood and state,” and 
Beaumont’s “In Westminster Abbey.” Milton’s sonnet, 
"Captain or Colonel,” would bring the actual state of 
things very vividly before the schoolboy’s eye; and we 
could never have enough of such ballads as ‘‘ The Honour 
of Bristol” and Prince Hoare’s ‘‘ Arethusa.”” Cowper’s 
** Royal George,” Yule’s “‘ The Birkenhead”’ tell of things 
that are no less integral parts of English history than 
battles and sieges; and among other good poems for 
Mr. Pertwee’s purpose are Tennyson’s “The Heavy 
Brigade,” Doyle’s “ The Private of the Buffs,” and Cory’s 
**Two Captains.” With a plea for Mr. Swinburne’s 
"The Jacobite’s Exile,” and Mr. Dobson’s “Ballade of 
the Armada”—which might please boys as much as 
Macaulay’s poem—we close our list of addenda, merely 
remarking that room might have been found for Scott’s 
“Flodden,”’ or part of it. 


Four years ago Messrs. Dent issued in one volume the 
collected poetical works of Rev. Walter C. Smith, LL.D., 
and Mr, Melrose, who has just published the book in a 





cheaper form, is to be congratulated in bringing within 
wide public reach, at a time when Aberdeen University is 
celebrating its quater-centenary, the poems of one of its 
oldest and most distinguished pupils. Forty-five years ago 
Dr. Walter Smith published, under the pseudonym of 
*« Orwell,” “ The Bishop’s Walk,” which was followed, nine 
years later, by “ Olrig Grange,” issued anonymously. These 
volumes were succeeded at intervals by ‘‘ Borland Hall,”’ 
“ Hilda among the Broken Gods,” “ Raban,’* “ North 
Country Folk,” ‘ Kildrostan—a Dramatic Poem in Five 
Acts,” and “‘ A Heretic and Other Poems.” Most of these 
books had gone into several editions and were out of 
print, when the author consented to their collection and 
republication. Thirty odd years ago, Dr. Walter Smith— 
a friend and fellow student of Professor Masson in the 
“old University Town Between the Don and the Dee” — 
in College songs in “‘ Borland Hall” wrote thus: 


O for the North, O for the North ! 

O to be there when the stars come forth ! 

The less that the myrtle or rose is given, 

The more do you see there the glory of heaven ; 

And care and burden I leave behin 

When I turn my face to the old North wind, 
Ho for the North, yo ho! 


Amid the chorus of acclamation that has been heard 
during the present week @ propos of Aberdeen University, 
it is interesting to recall a man of note who did not 
admire the objects of that institution. Rob Roy, who 
visited Aberdeen more than once, had that doubt as to 
the value of book-learning which is to be found sometimes 
nowadays among sporting men. He showed it when he 
wished to requite the kindness of his relative, Professor 
Gregory, who, thinking it wise in those troublous times to 
be on good terms with so redoubtable a person, had enter- 
tained the freebooter at his house. “I see,” said Rob 
Roy, “that you have a fine-spirited boy, whom you are 
cramming with useless book-learning, and to repay you 
for your kindness I will take him and make a man of 
him.” The affrighted Professor, who saw the gallows 
awaiting his son in case he accepted the offer, could but 
plead that the boy was not strong, but that he hoped 
that in a year or two he would be able to join the 
freebooter. When the time was up, circumstances 
enabled the youth to give Rob Roy the slip, and 
eventually he became Professor of Medicine at the 
College at Aberdeen. 


A writer in the Scottish Review who has been visiting 
Dublin remarks that there is no outward sign in the book- 
shops of the richer streets of the new Irish literary move- 
ment. Even at the best shop—Hodges and Figgis, where 
Lord Wolseley. once stood behind the counter—the books 
are English books of travel and biography, he states. 
**Scarcely anywhere is there an Irish note. Nowhere did 
I see a volume by Mr. W. B. Yeats on sale, for example: 
and indeed Anglo-Irish literature gets what small sale it 
has entirely out of England and Scotland, out of English- 
men and Scots. The sale of it in Ireland and among the 
Irish in America is infinitesimal. The Ireland-loving 
Irish are all very poor; they join the Gaelic league, and 
are learning the Irish language, but buy only cheap books 
concerned with Ireland, and have little time to read,” 


Two new features have just been introduced into the 
public library world: one is a Librarian’s Club Room, and 
the other the adoption of the “ Private View.”” Upwards 
of fifty librarians from London and the district round 
about were collected at the North Branch of the Islington 
Libraries last week previous to the formal opening cere- 
mony which took place a few days later. This is the 
first occasion on which the “ private view” has been held 
in a library. The Islington Branch Libraries are amongst 
the largest in London. Each will contain a commencing 
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stock of twenty thousand volumes. In the estimates for 
the next seven years a sum of {14,000 has been appor- 
tioned for the purchase of new books for all the libraries, 
in acdition to the cost of the foundation stock. The 
North Branch has a large juvenile room containing three 
thousand volumes for home reading, seating accommoda- 
tion for nearly a hundred children, and— a very commend- 
able feature—two study tables at which boys and girls 
may do their lessons with al] the works of reference they 
are likely to require close at hand. 


There are two features for which Islington is of interest ; 
it is the first library classified on Mr. Brown’s new system ; 
and there are no newspapers in the reading-room. Both 
Of these we have noticed at different times. The Libra- 
Tians’ Club is aptly descrited as a club, yet not a club. 
The Library Supply Company have furnished a room at 
their premises in Queen Victoria Street, and provided it 
with acccmmodaticn for correspcndence, etc. Meetings 
may be arranged here by libraiians without any charge. 
The plan will commend itself particularly to suburban and 
provincial librarians. 


A special monthly meeting of the Library Asscciation 
was held at the London School of Econc mics on Monday. 
Miss Shedlcck, the originator of the story-hour, now an 
established feature of American libraries, lectured on 
“The Art of Story-telling.” The story-teller is distinct 
{rem the elccuticnist ; and in Miss Shedlock’s opinicn 
that awful perscn the elocutionist sheuld be, if not 
reverently, at all events thoroughly, buried. And yet 
Miss Shedlock appears to cwe a great deal of her success 
to tke study of ber vcice. The full value of the story is 
not realised here as it is in America, where in some places 
story-hours are held every day for the waifs and strays. 
The training of a professional story-teller occupies six 
years, four of which are spent at the University, while the 
remaining two are taken up with special training. 
According to Miss Shedlock, the educational value of the 
story lies in giving joy, in cultivating that love of mystery 
without which there is no reverence, developing a sense of 
humour, and leading a child to the study of good books. 
The story is to the child what the novel is to the grown- 
up—an escape from the commonplace. 


Two of the greatest dangers of story-telling are moralis- 
ing and over-illustrating. A third is condescension, as 
Mr. Kipling has noted in his phrase about “‘ talking down 
to your betters.” From all these Miss Shedlock’s perfor- 
mance is entirely free. Those who heard her at the 
Chelsea Town Hall last Saturday heard also an enthusiastic 
address from Professor Earl Barnes, one of Miss Shed- 
lock’s American admirers. It is rarely that we hear an 
authority on education crying down the intellect. That is 
what Professor Barnes did. He called it, if we remember 
right, a vulgar upstart, and claimed for story-telling that 
it touched and influenced something much deeper in 
human nature—the basal sensibility that is common to 
all men and women. Miss Shedlock will give another 
“story-matinée” at Chelsea Town Hall this (Saturday) 
afternoon, and those who enjoy the art of story-telling 
exquisitely practised need not trouble about their views 
on the educational value of the stories told. 


Dr. Johnson’s words on Spelling Reform are not without 
interest at the moment. In his Plan of an English 
Dictionary, referring to the great orthographical contest 
which had long subsisted, even in his time, between 
etymology and pronunciation, he writes: It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men should write as they 
speak: but as it has been shown that this conformity 
never was attained in any language, and that it is not 
more easy to persuade men to agree exactly in speaking 





than in writing, it may be asked with equal propriety, 
why men do not rather speak as they write.” He quotes 
with approval the words of Hooker: “Change is not 
made without inconvenience, even from worse to better,” 
and expresses himself as strongly opposed to innovation 
from motives of convenience. “ In this part of the work, 
where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and. 
vanity sought praise by petty reformation, I have 
endeavoured to proceed with a scholar’s reverence for 
antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our 
tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among 
those few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to 
the ancient practice.” 

The first of three enya volumes by “ Fiona 
Macleod” will be published in a few days by Couniry 
Life, Ltd. ‘Where the Forest Murmurs,” a series of 
nature sketches—of observations, recollections, traditions 
—was written during the last three years of the author’s 
life, at the instigation of the editor of Country Life, to 
whom the book is dedicated: they were written in 


England, in Scotland, in Italy, in Greece. The sketch 
which gives its title to the volume was composed on an 
Atlantic steamer, and another paper, “The Turn of the 


Tide,” was written at Bronte, on the slopes of Etna, one 
week before the death of that dual personality known as. 
William Sharp and “Fiona Mac eod.” ndeed, the 
velume contains a poem, “The Hill Tarn,” that was 
originally printed under the signature of William Sharp 
in a number of Messrs. Geddes and Colleagues’ quarterly, 
The Evergreen, and is now quoted in a sketch entitled 
‘Running Waters.’ The second posthumous volume, 
‘The Immortal Horn,” will contain two Celtic tragic 
dramas. The third will be a collected edition of poems 
old and new written under the pseudonym of “ Fiona Mac- 
leod’”’; and Mrs. William Sharp intends also to arrange 
for publication a selection from the three volumes of verse 
(two of which are out of print) by her husband, with the 
addition of a number of poems written in recent years. 
An opportunity will thus be given to those interested of 
comparing the different methods in which the author wrote 
under his two signatures. 


The commission of inquiry into the Congo administra- 
tion having pointed out that there was a lack of schools 
away from those established by the Protestant and 
Catholic missions, the Government of the Congo State has 
decided to institute primary schools at convenient points. 
The first of these has been established at Lusambo, where 
thirty-five scholars were in attendance on the opening day. 
These were all natives of the place itself, but as those 
from the surrounding villages had still to come in, it is 
computed that the number must already exceed a 
hundred. The pupils are subjected to a preliminary 
medical examination, and several were rejected for 
physical or moral defects. 








LITERATURE 
LORD ACTON AND THE RAMBLER 


Lord Acton and his Circle. Fadited by Assor Gasquet, O.S.B. 
(Allen, 15s.) 


THE name we have chosen for this article would have been 
more appropriate for the book than the title it actually 
bears. Lord Acton’s “circle” embraces more than the 
editor of the Rambler and his contributors, yet with these 
the introductory biography is exclusively occupied. Abbot 
Gasquet stretches a point when he says that the letters 
are for the most part on literary subjects. Sir John Acton 
became part proprietor of the Rambler in 1858. Until then 
William Simpson had been sub-editor of the paper. He 
was now made editor, and the majority of the letters refer 
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to its policy and management; only now and then do 
they touch upon any question of real literature. They 
will be read with keen interest by members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially by such as have be- 
come converts to its doctrines. In a period of most 
brilliant journalism the Rambler, considered as a newspaper 
pure and simple, did not take the very highest place. Its 
very theology tended to place a curb on the wit, humour 
and originality that were beginning to find adequate ex- 
pression in quarters where the writers were accorded more 
freedom. ‘‘ How few Catholics can compose!” exclaimed 
Cardinal Newman in a letter dealing with the early efforts 
of the Rambler. He laid the blame on education; but 
probably he might have found a more satisfactory cause 
in the heavy hand of authority which the Roman Catholic 
Church would fain lay on its men of letters. 

Occasionally this is shown in a manner to make the 
professional journalist smile. Witness how the good 
editor of this volume laments over certain characteristics 
of Simpson; 

He had the gift—the fatal gift it may be called under the circum- 
stances—of catching the comical side of serious matters, which made 


him not always a respecter of persons in authority accustomed to look 
for reverence and obedience. 


Fleet Street of to-day would regard that utterance as an 
echo of medizevalism. Then we are told that his general 
robustness of temperament made him not averse to the 
disturbance arising from dispute. Worse still ‘‘ by nature 
he loved to tease ; and some ecclesiastics—especially some 
dignified ecclesiastics—seemed to possess a special power 
of evoking in him this peculiar spirit.” Evidently an egg 
dance is a simple affair compared to editing a Roman 
Catholic journal. If humour be a blemish and robustness 
of temperament a drawback, while the more dignified 
ecclesiastics must on no account be treated with familiarity, 
difficult indeed must be the editor’s task. Simpson was 
evidently in the wrong place: he should have gone over 
the way and joined the Saturday Review, which at that 
time had no prejudices against wit, vigour and irreverence 
to dignified ecclesiastics. After he left, Newman for a 
brief period edited the journal as a bi-monthly. In 1862 
it was transformed into the Home and Foreign Review, a 
quarterly, with Sir John Acton as Editor. It ceased to 
exist in 1864, and was followed in 1867 by the Chronicle, a 
weekly ae of which Mr. Wetherall and Mr, Lathbury were 
respectively Editor and Sub-Editor. The fate of its pre- 
decessor overtook this venture in 1868. We next hear of the 
acquisition of the North British Review, the organ of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and Sir John Acton flung himself into 
its management with characteristic energy. When 
Newman saw the new production he praised its “‘ matter 
and conscientious hard work,”’ but sighed: ‘I wish for its 
influence it had some leaven of lighter stuff.” It, too, 
came to an early death, ceasing to appear after 
January 1871. The brief epitome of the history of these 
journals is melancholy reading: itis a tale of able men 
chained and cumbered by an illiberal exercise of authority. 
Lord Acton was an amiable and learned man, but he pos- 
sessed little of the tact and literary instinct that combine 
to form an efficient journalist. His first letter contains 
suggestions for no fewer than twelve articles, nearly all of 
which a strong editor would have rejected on sight. Con- 
trast this list of heavy articles with Lord Beaconsfield’s 
efisp advice to those who were starting a monthly 
magazine for the Tories: ‘‘ Above all—no progtamme!”’ 
Readers of the letters cannot fail to contrast Acton as a 
journalist with Cardinal Newman. The latter, saint 
though he was, is generally found asking to have “ rather 
more levity and profaneness, less theology and learning.” 
Yet we are told by Abbot Gasquet to regard Lord Acton 
as “the greatest editor.” He goes on to show what he 
means : 
Probably no Minister of State ever performed his duties more con- 
scientiously than Acton his, as essayist or reviewer; none in any 


department of affairs could give to the details of his office a more 
anxious attention, & more exhaustive care. 








The statement may be readily accepted. Unfortunately, 
conscientious work, unremitting care, a wide acquaintance 
among scholars, the greatest al erudition, are not 
enough to make a great editor. Cardinal Newman in 
many passages, some of which are quoted, hints at more 
being required. Evidently he saw that to this enumera- 
tion must be added width of interest, humour, brightness, 
enterprise, originality. The story of these pages tells not 
only the story of Lord Acton’s failure as a journalist, but 
the failure of the Roman Catholic Church in the same 
respect. One cause, at least, is common to both cases. 
With both Acton and the Church, the journal was only a 
means to an end,in other words an instrument for the 
propagation of Roman Catholicism and the rm om apes 
of Roman Catholics. But literature in all her best forms 
> a mistress who demands that her service shall come 
rst. 

In themselves the letters can scarcely be called of 
enthralling interest, though here and there occur pungent 
bits of criticism that suggest how little idea they give of 
Acton’s keen intellect. ere is no lack of espri¢ in his 
remark that : 


A sense of boredom is a product of luxury like the gout, and a real 
epicurean tries to escape both not by avoiding bores, but by avoiding 
the sense of being bored. 


In this connection he relates that Sydney Smith, after 
being compelled to listen to Daniel Webster throughout 
the courses of a dinner, remarked of him: ‘‘ Too slow for 
our market. I hate the French but they are seldom 
bores.” Equally suggestive are his hints to Simpson for 
an article on The Philosophers’ Stone, which bya delight- 
ful piece of reasoning he identifies with “‘ this Sea-King 
that never existed,” but of whom so many of the best 
have gone in search. Simpson eventually wrote the 
article and did it well, though he was bestat what Newman 
called ‘* pea-shooting at any dignitary who looks out of 
the window as you pass along the row.” When speaking 
of Dickens, Acton’s voice is that of the puritan: ‘‘ His 
great merit is that in all his books there is no indecency,” 

Of Thackeray’s art he says he is “ hardly ever epick but 
rather surgical.’”’ His critical faculty was, however, of the 
indiscriminating sort, as he lumps together as masters 
Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Reade and Trollope. 
There is keenness of observation in his remark that 
Thackeray could go to the bottom of small minds but was 
not a first-rate judge of character among his acquaint- 
ances and wanted tact. To illustrate the last of these 
points he relates how 


Lord Broughton dined with him, and there was a bottle of rare wine of 
which one glass remained when all had partaken. Thackerayslapped the 
drunken old lord on the back, saying, ‘‘ And this shall be for you, my 
good old friend." At which the other pulled a wry face as having a 
sore back, and because he thinks he is not old and knows hes not 
good, nor wishes to be thought so. 


Naturally, Lord Acton had a keen interest in all political 
questions that touch upon Roman Catholic interests, and 
the stadent of such matters will find much to enlighten 
and interest him in the volume. In fact, it may be said of 
the letters as a whole that they will possess most import- 
ance to the Liberal section of English Catholics, for whom, 
indeed, the book seems to have been written. Not with- 
out deliberation have we ventured to appreciate it from a 
wider point of view. And we are amazed most at what 
the book does not contain. Duting the brilliant ’sixties 
forces were gathering that threatened not one church nor 
one section of a church but the whole body of Christian 
belief, To labour our metaphor a little, this army marched 
in full possession of modern weapons—weapons of infinite 
range and faultless precision. And how is the defence 
carried on? Weare afraid that the only possible answer 
is that the soldiers of the church still fancy that medieval 
walls are a sufficient barricade and that dynamite and 
quick-firing guns can be repulsed with slings and arrows 
and obsolete types of firearm. The ablest general is 
powerless under such conditions. 
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FRANCE’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 


Questions d Histoire et d Enseignement. Par Cu. v. Lanetors. 
Nouvelle Série. (Paris: Hachette, 3 fr.50.) 


“Tour se tient,” and in this sense, no doubt, M. Langlois’s 
essays and reviews on history and education are all 
more or less mutually related, though at times the cou- 
sinship can only be calculated on Breton lines. Some 
are little better than journalism, asthe manifesto on Public 
Libraries. Others, like the lectures on the tradition of 
France or on Michelet, are well worth cutting out and 
keeping. The best essays are those which come at the 
beginning of the book. M. Langlois has evidently studied 
the art of the strawberry-seller. 

What does France stand for in the world’s balance-sheet, 
is one of those general questions which are all the more fasci- 
nating because they admit of many answers. M. Langlois, 
however, bars out a good many of the oldest favourites. 
The influence of Vercingetorix and of the Celts is decently 
interred with their bones. The Franks and their relation 
to the feudal system are consigned to a similar oblivion. 
“One might as soon attempt to recognise in a river the 
waters of its tributaries !’’—a striking but scarcely a fair 
simile. On the other hand, due credit is given by M. 
Langlois to the Roman element in its two-fold influence of 
language and the tradition of a strong government. The 
latter, kept alive by the Church, became, as soon as a truly 
French dynasty like the Capetians arose, the leaven that 
leavened the monarchy for over nine hundred years. 
Thanks to the Roman theory, the Capetians were born 
with a ready-made tradition of the divine right of king- 
ship. Despite of the formidable if short-lived rivalry of 
the Angevin kings, the policy of a statesman like Philip 
Augustus definitely settled the destiny of France, while 
the ruin of the Albigenses destroyed once for alli the 
chances of a rival native kingdom in the South. The 
Hundred Years War retarded at first, only to intensify 
later, the national idea. But, from an artistic and espe- 
cially an intellectual standpoint, France, from the twelfth 
century onward exerted her influence over the whole of 
Europe. No doubt, the Norman Conquest to the west, 
the Crusades in the east and the Conquest of Sicily 
in the south were powerful agents for spreading the 
leading ideas of French civilisation. French, again, 
was the only living language that could pretend to be 
regarded as a polite idiom which had also a uni- 
versal currency. The knightly ideals which origi- 
nated in France speedily made the tour of the ancient 
world. In architecture the Gothic style spread to Castille, 
Bohemia, Hungary; Palestine and even Cyprus, Last, 
thanks to its schools, Paris was regarded as the home of 
knowledge, as Rome was regarded as the seat of religion 
and Germany the seat of the empire. Curiously enough, 
the most famous scholars had not even French names. 
Albert is German, St. Thomas Italian, Roger Bacon 
English. To preserve this hegemony three things were 
necessary: to organise the country effectively from the 
financial and military points of view; to annex as far as 
possible the ruins of the ancient kingdom of Lothaire; to 
inaugurate a consistent colonial policy after the discovery 
of the New World. Unfortunately, the rulets of France, 
with the exception of Henry IV. and Richelieu, have not 
been up to their task, First, the French monarchy never 
developed a satisfactory financial system. The adminis- 
tration was equally faulty. A Louis XI. managed, indeed, 
to annex the greater part of the Burgundian kingdom, 
but the Low Countries fell into the hands of the House of 
Austria, Later, Alsace, Franche-Comté and Lorraine were 
added. Louis XIV. was, like Napoleon, a gigantic spend- 
thrift of the life-blood of France. The vast colonial 

ire of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was bartered away by the ministers of Louis XV., 
uhiquely concerned with European politics. In spite of 
sporadic artistic and literary outbursts such as the Re- 
naissance in Italy and the Elizabethan epoch in England, 





France rémained the sensorium commune, the géneral 
exchange, for European ideas. Racine and Boileau had a 
decisive influence on European literature in the seventeenth 
century, and the Encyclopedists exercised a similar sway 
over the whole realm of science in the eighteenth. The 
Revolution, which began as the liberator of oppressed 
races, became, under Napoleon, their oppressor. Napo- 
leon’s neglect of colonial interests was on a level with that 
of Louis XV. His sale of Louisiana is only to be compared 
with the light-hearted abandonment of the St. Lawrence 
Valley. After the overthrow of Napoleon, France, brought 
once more for a moment under a monarchical régime, 
spent the nineteenth century in trying to realise the 
democratic and laic principles of the Revolution. Only 
with the establishment of the Third Republic has the 
revolutionary period ended, ‘As there has never been a 
revolution except to establish a republic there has been 
none since it has existed.” Neverhas France been “ more 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous, and yet what is her posi- 
tion in Europe?” In Louis XIV.’s time her population 
numbered forty per cent. of that of Europe; to-day it only 
amounts to ten percent. Other nations have progressed 
still more rapidly, thanks, in fact, to the principle of 
nationality that the Revolution fostered. There is no 
longer any hegemony possible for any nation, whether poli- 
tical, scientific or literary. What, then, is the traditional 
originality of France to-day? Is she still the eldest 
daughter of the Church? Is she, as Michelet declared, 
the only nation which has the genius of sacrifice ?_ Witness 
what she has done for the United States, Belgium, Greece 
and Italy. Is she, in fact, as Renan put it, the nation 
that performs disinterested acts for the rest of the world ? 
The first thesis, since the repeal of the Concordat, is clearly 
untenable. The second is true to a certain extent as 
embodying certain traditions of the Revolution, but 
against it must be set that of a third school, which 
preaches that charity should begin at home. These 
theories to a certain extent neutralise one another. What, 
then, is left? A love of freedom of thought, with a 
language specially fitted to be its vehicle, thanks to its 
clearness, lucidity and logic. French, in fact, still 
remains the chief distributing agency of ideas between the 
nations. Her writers are still the secretaries of the 
human spirit.” No doubt, even this suzerainty is threatened 
by the rise of Germany and the spread of the English 
language, but one may agree with M. Langlois that this 
is to-day the most appreciable asset in the tradition of 
France. 

The essay on Michelet is extremely able and interesting 
as the criticism of a historian who belongs to the docu- 
mentary rather than to the imaginative and creative 
school. It has all the virtues and defects of a Freeman 
criticising a Froude. The notes on Education in the United 
States are more remarkable for their truth than their 
novelty. The rest of-the book is on the magazine level. 


FOLK-TALES FROM THE HILLS 


Simla Village Tales. Or Folk-Tales from the Himalayas. By 
Auice Exizasetu Dracotrtr. (Murray, 6s.) 


StupENTs of Mérchen will be grateful to Mrs. Dracott for 
her collection of native tales. She at once takes her place 
alongside other Indian tale collectors like Captain Temple, 
Mrs. Steel, and Miss Stokes, for her unflagging industry 
and conscientiousness. She might have been tempted to 
give a literary finish to the tales, but has wisely refrained. 
** All the tales were taken down in pencil, just as they 
were told, and as nearly as possible in the words of the 
narrators, who were village women belonging to the 
agricultural class of Hindus in the Simla district.” These 
are genuine tales of the folk, gathered from remote 
villages, where Paharees tell them round the fire on cold 
winter nights. So Russian and Celtic peasants, Negroes 
and Polynesians flock together to while away the hours 
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with what bustling moderns would call idle tales. Curi- 
ously enough, these Eastern tales have little of the 
gorgeous East about them; they are “plain tales from 
the hills.” Elsewhere the peasant speaks glibly enough of 
the ‘‘barbaric pearl and gold” he has never seen and 
fills his tales with “splendours not his own.” There is 
little of that in these stories; they are terse and direct 
and spend little time on extraneous ornament. Yet there 
is a subtle flavour of mysticism in them all, besides a 
certain sententiousness and an airy wit. Some of the 
tales, however, have lost the naive character of the true 
folk-tale ; they betray a certain self-consciousness and a 
desire to enforce a moral. Indeed, a few are of the nature 
of an apologue and have the moral tacked on, as one 
finds it (and skips it) in Aésop’s fables. Even a curious 
tale about a Brahmin whose wife put her father-in-law’s 
head by mistake on her husband’s shoulders after they 
had both cut them off, and had to remain content with 
this mixed state of things, has this moral: ‘“ The head 
ruleth the body, and not the body the head”! But these 
are exceptional. There are also a few drolls, a few beast 
stories, and one or two mythical explanations of things, 
but the bulk of the tales consists of genuine Mdarchen, 
interesting not only in themselves, but also because many 
of them are variants. of well-known tales. 

One of these mythical explanations adds to our stock of 
stories dealing with the Origin of Death—that standing 
puzzle of primitive folk everywhere, who explain it in 
various ways. The Paharee version seems original. God 
made two handfuls of ashes into a man and woman, and 
hid himself to watch results. He called to the man, who 
answered ‘“‘Hoo” instead of ‘Ha Jee” (Yes, Life) as 
he ought to have done. Hence he lost immortality and 
becomes ashes when he dies. 

Of the tales which are variants of existing folk-tale 
cycles there are few that do not present certain details 
and incidents of their own. This is true even of the small 
number which present the closest parallel to existing 
European Mdrchen. Examples of this occurin “ The Anar 
Pari, or Pomegranate Fairy” (one of the True Bride 
group) and in “‘ The Enchanted Bird, Music, and Stream”’ 
—a variant of the Singing Water cycle. The differences 
are but slight in these longer tales; they are greater in 
others which areshorter. A Cinderella tale (“‘ The Story of 
the Black Cow ”’) makes the child’s cow-mother give milk to 
the great snake which upholds the universe. The snake, 
in gratitude, clothes the child in gold and turns his hair 
to gold. One of his locks was borne down stream, where 
it fell into the hands of a princess, who said she would 
never be happy till she met its owner. Later he was 
brought to her and forgot all else—even his faithful cow, 
who, however, arrived safely just as he was about to die 
of remorse. The floating lock incident is common to 
many tales—it occurs in the Egyptian ‘‘Two Brothers,” 
but, so far as we remember, it is not elsewhere found in a 
Cinderella tale. The Puss-in-Boots tale of ‘‘ The Weaver,” 
which has close Eastern parallels,.has also some original 
features—the helpful jackal is one which has exchanged 
places with another which was to receive a beating; it 
transforms itself to human shape, in which it interviews 
the Rajah on behalf of the weaver. A variant of Grimm’s 
** Valiant Tailor” makes the hero at last die of fear after 
his reputation for bravery has been established. A Cupid 
and Psyche story—‘ The Snake’s Bride ’’—brings the wife, 
after she has re-discovered her husband, into deadly peril 
through the machinations of his mother, evidently because 
she had found another parti for her son; but the tale is 
rather inconsequent. The snake rescues the girl and 
escapes with her to the upper world. This story, like 
some others, is suggestive of native attempts to give 
original treatment to well-known themes. The result is 
the inconsequence which we find here. 

In one or two cases we have a skilful welding of two 
existing tales—an example of a process which has produced 
some of our best European tales. ‘‘ The Power of Fate ”’ is 
first an exact parallel to a group of “‘ The Outcast Child” 





cycle. But when the heroine is restored she falls into new 
difficulties through the jealousy of her sisters. And then 
the story wanders off into a version of the “ King of 
Birds ”—the girl’s lover is at the point of death because 
her sisters have wounded him with glass. At last, dis- 
guised as a physician, she heals him, and all ends happily. 
The tale-teller has combined his tales as skilfully as the 
stories of the rescued princess and her petrified rescuer 
are welded in many variants of the Perseus and Andro- 
meda group. Another Outcast Child tale, “‘ The 
Story of Vickramadit,” has no parallel among European 
Marchen, and presents some remarkable features—e.g., 
a dialogue between a snake which the mendicant rajah 
has swallowed and another which guards a hidden 
treasure. 

A few of the tales raise the old problem of the relation 
of the folk-tale which has a literary form to that current 
among the folk. Did a literary artist, say Perrault, mould 
existing Mdrchen as his art suggested, or did the folk learn 
their tales from literary versions which he invented? 
“The Magician and the Merchant” is a brief version with 
all the incidents of our old friend ‘‘ The Merchant and the 
Genie” of the “ Arabian Nights.” Precisely the same is 
true of “ The Enchanted Bird,” already referred to, 
which has its counterpart in the long story of “ The Three 
Sisters” in the Nights. It is not the least likely (though 
some would be bold enough to hint it) that Simla peasants 
had read the tales of Scheherazade, or that they had fil- 
tered through to them from those who had. The Simla 
parallels are true Mdrchen and were never borrowed 
from: 

any history 
That is written in any book. 


They are actual examples of the oral tales which 
the writer of the “Arabian Nights” expanded and to 
which he gave literary form. They have a grace and 
beauty of their own, but they do not owe it to the written 
age. 

¥ Mrs. Dracott has allowed the tales tospeak for themselves, 
and they should havea large audience. She has not added 
notes or references to parallel tales. For some reasons 
this is a pity, as the stories are very suggestive in this 
direction. But folk-tale students will be able to supply 
these for themselves, and the general reader will not 
regret what he is probably not interestedin. Some of the 
tales she heard from women are not included in the book, 
because they were “grotesquely unfit for publication.” 
Others, which a Paharee man proffered, she turned a 
deaf ear to. These are often the tales which throw light 
upon perplexing problems, as readers of the great French 
collection of Kruptadia know. Science can read such 
stories, without a blush, and we hope they may yet see the 
light. Meanwhile we are satisfied with what Mrs, Dracott 
has given us. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON BIG SUBJECTS 


The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By Cuar.es 
Squire. (Constable, 1s, net.) 

The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia, By W. A. Craiaie. 
(Constable, 1s, net.) 


Messrs, CONSTABLE are to be congratulated on having 
managed to produce, at a price which brings them within 
the reach of the most modest purse, a very admirable 
series of little books on big subjects. The volumes of 
“Religions Ancient and Modern” which have already 
appeared have maintained, almost without exception, a 
high level of merit, and the two latest in no wise fall short 
of their predecessors. Mr. Squire’s book is in some 
respects a supplement to Professor Anwyl’s ‘Celtic Reli- 
gion’’—perhaps the best of the series—since it is practically 
impossible to separate the religion of the Celts from their 
mythology. » 

Mr. Craigie touches ground which has been com- 
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paratively neglected. There is abundance of informa- 
tion on Scandinavian mythology, but very little on its 
religion. Limitations of space, of course, prevent the 
authors of all volumes in the series from discussing dis- 
puted points at any length, and compel them often to state 
as facts matters about which opinions differ very 
materially, but the writers may be regarded as 
trustworthy and safe guides for the purposes of the 
general reader, who does not as a rule seek a scientific 
treatise. 

The opinion at one time prevalent that the Celtic 
inhabitants of our islands were almost exterminated by 
the Saxons has been rejected by modern students, and 
how wide a field the writer on Celtic mythology has to 
cover may be judged by the fact that there is good 
reason to believe that, as Mr. Nicholson stated in his 
informative “ Keltic Researches” : 


Lancashire, West Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, War- 
wickshire, Leicestershire, Rutland, Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and part of Sussex, are as Keltic as Perthshire and North 
Munster ; that Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
Gloucestershire, Devon, Dorset, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Bedfordshire are more so—and equal to North Wales and 
Leinster ; while Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire exceed even this 
degree and are on a level with South Wales and Ulster. Cornwall, of 
course, is more Keltic than any other English county, and as much so 
as Argyll, Inverness-shire, or Connaught. 


Of the men whom the Celts found in possession—that 
short, swart, long-skulled race of low physique and lower 
civilisation—we know little; of its conquerors our know- 
ledge is greater. They spoke different dialects—Goidelic 
or Gaelic, and Brythonic or British—and the Goidels were 
the earlier settlers, We have no record of the crossing of 
the Goidels to Ireland, but the Romans found the Brythons 
inhabiting all Britain south of the Tweed, except the 
extreme west, while the Goidels were in possession of 
Cumberland, North and South Wales, Cornwall, Devon, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, and possibly the west Highlands 
of Scotland: Their traditions. and legends form the 
basis of our mythology, gathered, to adopt Mr. Squire’s 
division from : 

(1) Dedications to Celtic divinities upon Altars and votive tablets 
large numbers of which have been found both on the Continent and in 
our own islands ; (2) Irish, Scottish, and Welsh manuscripts which, 
though they date only from medizval times, contain, copied from 
older documents, legends preserved from the pagan age; (3) So-called 
histories—notably that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, written in the 
twelfth century—which consist largely of mythical matter disguised as 
a record of the ancient British kings; (4) Early hagiology, in which 
the myths of gods of the pagan Goidels and Brythons have been taken 
over by the ecclesiasts and fathered upon the patron saints of the 
Celtic Church ; (5) The groundwork of British bardic tradition upon 
which the Welsh, Breton, and :Norman minstrels, and, following them 
the romance-writers of all the more civilised European countries, 
founded the Arthurian cycle ; (6) And lastly, upon folk tales which, 
although but lately reduced to writing, are probably as old, or even 
older, than any of the other sources. 


The manuscripts consist, for the most part, of vellum 
or parchment volumes into which was copied whatever 
the scribe thought most worthy of preservation—poems, 
tales, scraps of worldly or godly wisdom and soon. The 
best known of the Irish manuscripts are, of course, the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhri, the Yellow Bock of Lecan, and the 
Book of Leinster, translations of which we noticed in the 
ACADEMY of February 24. 

Most interesting of Mr. Squire’s chapters is that on 
the mythical history of Ireland, some of which is new to 
us. According to the early monkish annalists, the first 
inhabitants of Ireland were a lady named Cessair, who 
is described as a granddaughter of Noah, and her followers, 
They perished, however, and appear to have been suc- 
ceeded by an almost demonic race, gigantic and hideous, 
of whom some were footless and handless, while animals’ 
heads were grafted on the trunks of others. Their name 
was Fomor (Under-wave), and they are in reality a per- 
sonification of the waves, for to the Celts, as to most races, 
not least the Japanese, the sea represented terror and 
darkness anddeath. Partholon, landing with twenty-four 





males and twenty-four females on the day of the Celtic 
feast of Beltaine, conquered the Fomorach, and remained 
in possession of the island, his followers increasing greatly 
in numbers, till an epidemic exterminated them. The 
People of Nemed, the next colonists, after suffering from 
a similar epidemic, were threatened by the Fomorach, who 
had retired toa stronghold on Tory Island, off the coast of 
Donegal, and now demanded as tribute two-thirds of the 
children born to the invaders each year. A battle was 
waged, and the attackers took the stronghold of the 
giants, killing Conann, a Fomor king: but shortly after 
they were in turn defeated by Morc, the other king, and 
fled in a ship. 

A new race, consisting of three tribes—Fir Domnann, the 
Men of Domnu; Fir Gailidin, the Men of Gailidin; and Fir 
Bolg, the Men of Bolg—followed,but they were eventually 
conquered by the Tuatha Dé Danann (obviously the gods of 
the Celts), who are supposed to have come from the sky. 
The Fomorach, however, had yet to be faced; and Nuada, 
the king of the Tuatha Dé Danann, having lost his right 
hand and been obliged to renounce his sovereignty in conse- 
quence of the Celtic law which forbade a blemished person 
to rule, his people sent to Elathan, king of the Fomorach, 
inviting his son Bress to become their ruler. Elathan 
accepted the invitation and Bress married Brigit the 
daughter of the Dagda, while Ethniu, daughter of Balor, 
a powerful prince of the Fomorach, wedded Cian, son of 
Diancecht, the God of Medicine. Bress insulted the chief 
bard of the Tuatha Dé Danann, and was satirised so 
severely that boils broke out all over his face, and he was 
obliged to abdicate. Nuada, meanwhile, had been made 
whole, and he resumed his sovereignty, while Bress returned 
to the Fomorach and summoned a council with the object 
of making war upon the Tuatha Dé Danann and driving 
them out of the country. But the end of the demonic 
race was in sight. Of the union of Diancecht’s son and 
Balor’s daughter a child was born called Lug, who organised 
the Tuatha Dé Danann for battle. The fight began on 
the plain of Carrowmore, near Sligo, and the Fomorach 
were driven headlong into the sea. 

From the Other World came Milé, the son of Bilé, with 
his eight sons and their followers, arriving in the country 
on that significant feast of Beltaine. Marching towards 
Tara they met Banba, Fotla, and Eriu, the wives of Mac 
Cuill, Mac Cecht, and Mac Gréine, who each demanded 
that in the event of their success in battle the country 
should be called after her. Eriu asked last, and it is her 
name which survives in our Erinn or Erin. The Tuatha 
Dé Danann were twice defeated, and a treaty of peace 
was arranged, whereby in return for their surrender of 
the island they received worship and sacrifice. Some 
retired to the underground dwellings, marked by hillocks 
called sidhe (pronounced shee), and it is from these that 
we get the banshee—the boheentha of which the Irish 
peasantry live in terror to-day. 

We have left ourselves insufficient space to do 
justice to Mr. Craigie’s excellent little book on the Re- 
ligion of Ancient Scandinavia. Of that religion, as we 
observed above, very little is in reality known: of the 
peoples themselves practically nothing was known with 
any certainty until a comparatively late period in the 
history of Europe, when—towards the end of the eighth 
century—they became notorious through their piratical 
raids on Britain and France. When, at the beginning of 
the ninth century, Ansgar visited Scandinavia as a mis- 
sionary, he found the country almost entirely heathen. 
Denmark accepted Christiani:y some fifty or sixty years 
afterwards, and Norway early in the eleventh century. 
Iceland was converted to the new religion in the year 
1000, but it was not till two centuries later that Sweden 
gave up the worship of its heathen gods. Mr. Craigie, 
in a valuable chapter, brings out very clearly the distinc- 
tion between Thor and Odin; and we trust that his book 
may prove but a preface to a much larger and more ex- 


haustive work. 
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INDIAN RECORDS 


Indian Records Series. Old Fort William in Bengal. Edited 
by the late C. R. Witson. 2 vols. Published for the 
Government of India. (Murray, 24s.) 


THESE two volumes published by order and at the cost of 
the Government of India contain all the passages relating to 
Fort William that are to be found in the records cf the old 
East India Company at Calcutta. As is perhaps inevitable 
under the conditions of taking extracts from a voluminous 
collection of papers about a special matter, there is much 
that seems to possess neither value nor interest, and the 
grain has to be sought for underneath a mountain of 
chaff. Old Fort William was the nucleus round which 
Calcutta grew, and the late Dr. Wilson made the study of 
its early history his special occupation. The compilation 
of these records could only have been executed by an 
enthusiast whose thoughts were engrossed in his subject, 
and Dr. Wilson concentrated his attention on the growth 
of Calcutta out of the factory established at Chuttanuttee 
in 1687. In 1696 opportunity was taken of a small local 
war ‘to build a wall round the factory to mount guns 
on.” To this fortified position, which was to serve as a 
place of refuge for the merchants and their staff in 
Bengal, the Company in 1699 gave the name of Fort 
William. The policy which induced the Company to 
establish this position was described in the following 
characteristic passage from the Court’s letter of instruc- 
tions: 

We desire to follow our trade, and mind our busyness, and doe 
never want a fort, but only as it may prove a safe Retreat from 
threatened danger, a security against open violence, or to make our 


servants put on such a face of power as to discourage every upstart 
neighbouring governour from daring to affront them. 


There was another reason for this course in the 
proximity of the French and Dutch factories at Hughly, 
which were both well fortified. For nearly fifty years the 
defences of Calcutta were subjected to no severe test. 
In 1742 when “affairs in the Mogul Empire were in a very 
precarious situation,” there was some apprehension lest 
the’ Marathas might carry their raids as far as Calcutta. 
The Indian inhabitants of the little colony obtained 
permission to dig a ditch at their own expense round the 
western and northern sides, or for a distance of seven 
miles in all. They spent six months in digging three 
miles of it, and then, as no enemy appeared, they 
abandoned their task. This ditch came to be accepted as 
the boundary of English authority at Calcutta, and one of 
Surajah Dowlah’s demands before the attack in 1756 was 
that it should be filled in. | 

The great occurrence in the history of Fort William, 
and of course the most interesting portion of these 
volumes, is furnished by the capture of Calcutta in 1756. 
The whole story, which includes the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, fills a hundred pages. The crisis found us, as has 
so often been the case, unprepared. An officer said in 
1755 of the defences: ‘‘we have here neither a carriage 
to mount any of them on or even a gun already mounted 
fit for service.” So dilatory were the measures taken to 
remedy these defects that, when the enemy occupied 
Cossimbazar on July 7, 1756, they were only just begun. 
Yet thirteen days later Calcutta and Fort William were in 
the hands of Surajah Dowlah. The different accounts 
given of this historic event will be read with great interest 
because they are from active participants in the struggle. 
Although England and France were at war, the part taken 
by the French officer, Le Beaume, out of a chivalrous 
regard for the superior rights of Europeans, in the defence 
of Calcutta is a striking incident, deserving more notice 
than it has received. Le Beaume was wounded and 
apparently he wasin the Black Hole, but the story, as 
given here, is not over clear on this point. The escape 
of the Governor, Drake, and many of the English resi- 
dents in a kind of sawve gui peut panic after the enemy 
effected his first lodgment is severely commented on by 





these contemporary witnesses, and has often been animad- 
verted upon since by serious writers, Mr. Holwell, the 
member of Council, who did not run away, comes out of 
the story well. There is a striking picture of his. appear- 
ance on the rampart with the ships sailing away, and the 
enemy in possession, and of his refusing to surrender his 
sword to a Jemadar of the Nabob. The Jemadar led him 
round the rampart to a spot opposite where the Nabeb 
sat in a litter. Holwell salaamed to the Nabob, and the 
latter salaamed in return, whereupon Holwell gave up his 
sword, The same night occurred the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. 

Holwell saw the Nabob the following day and declares that 
he seemed little affected by the tragedy, though he had 
given no orders on the subject. He believed that the 
English had a great treasure concealed, and he threatened 
to blow Holwell from a cannon if he did not reveal its posi- 
tion. The interest of the work ends, practically speaking, 
with this historic event, but there is a long description of 
the discovery of the site of the Black Hole, of the removal 
of the old memorial erected by Mr. Holwell, and finally of 
the erection of the new memorial under Lord Curzon’s 
directions. There are some interesting plans and views, 
and the value of the work is greatly increased by an 
admirable index of subjects with which we have no fault 
to find, although the mention of the volume as well as the 
page in each entry seems an unnecessary and somewhat 
costly redundancy. 


THE RHINE 


By S. Bartne-Goutp, (Methuen, 


A Book of the Rhine. 
6s.) 


Tue Irishman who said that London was much larger 
than he had expected, but he had always thought it would 
be, not only made a good bull, but exactly expressed a 
frame of mind with which most of us are acquainted. It 
is the fashion to be “disappointed” in the Rhine, and 
travellers come home and tell us how disappointing it is, 
until our sneaking belief in its beauty is almost killed. 
When we go to see for ourselves, we find it much lovelier 
than we had expected, thanks to our friends—but then, 
we always thought it would be, 

Mr. Baring-Gould is severely historical. He refuses to 
look upon the Rhine as a dream-river, and when he sees a 
ruined castle, instead of thinking of imprisoned ladies and 
gallant knights, he prefers, honestly and interestedly, to 
know who built it and in what year it was destroyed. 
He has a real pleasure in telling us that Rolandseck had 
nothing to do with the knight Roland. When he does 
tell us a story, he is careful to say at the end that it is 
a fable; and he disproves it with dates. His book is a 
treasure-house of facts. He takes the various towns 
and castles, and traces their history from the earliest 
times, often those of the Romans. Fables he dismisses 
thus: “ Little collections of Rhine legends may be picked 
up at the beokstalls.” The only drawback to this method 
is that about ninety-nine out of every hundred tourists to 
the Rhine are attracted thither by those fables and nothing 
else. They enjoy a smattering of history, so long as it 
does not interfere with the legends ; but they are resentful 
when they are asked to dabble in “ 1247” and “ 1689” 
to the exclusion of ‘‘ Once upon a time.” Itis this repre- 
hensible frame of mind which Mr. Baring-Gould wishes to 
combat, He does his best to rouse us to a sense of 
history, and his accuracy has the air of being perfect. 
‘*The History of the Rhine” sounds stiff, however, 
compared with ‘The Book of the Rhine.” The fact 
is, that the history of this river is not Perce? 
interesting. There were the usual invasions and repul- 
sions, complicated by constant changes of mastership, for 
the Rhine frontier has always been of a ‘saan | dis posi- 
tion. Ecclesiastical and temporal intrigues kept the 
people in a constant state of ferment; but the very con- 
stancy of this unrest makes for monotony. There are few 
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really salient ox epic pointsin. the history, and the towas 
ali. resembled each etc in the sameness of their constant 
rebellions, suppaessions, intrigues, ; 

The Rhine is pre-eminently a river of romance, and it is 
a mistake to expect the world, at this late day, to discard 
its cherished legends, The changing hordes who have 
ruled and fallen in these districts are responsible for the 
stories which have agisen; and the legends are, for the 
most part, of a better quality than the history. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has dissociated his view of the Rhine 
from Romance, although he admits that ‘“‘there is no 
point that is looked at with greater interest by the 
traveller than the Lorelei.” He means the Lorelei-felsen, 
for in the next line he denies the existence of the lady, 
saying that she was a phantasy of Heime’s own. He 
appends a translation of the famous poem, which, although 
it keeps it to the original, only proves again that Heine is 
untranslatable. It begins poorly: 

I know notthe why and the wherefore 
That I so mournful be; 


It ends vilely: 
Methinks that the waters are swelling 
To drown him, soon as caught ; 


Ay, that is the work of enchantment, 
By fairest Lorlei wrought. . 


That is what we are given in place of: 
Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende, Schiffer und Kahn ; 
Und Das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan. 

Too much word-painting has been perpetrated about 
the Rhine; but Mr. Baring-Gould need net have been so 
completely frightened away from it as he has been. He 
tells us practically nothing of the look of things; he 
refrains from a single word of colour. The Rhine in every 
mood is full of magic. From the moment when, at Bonn, 
one looks up the river and sees the Siebengebirge risi 
from the flat in soft blue beauty, till Andernach is reache 
at the mouth oi the gorge, towards Coblentz, after miles 
of wooded heights, with their ruins cutting the sky-line 
with blocks of silver-grey between the blue and the green, 
there is never a moment when light and shadow, no less 
than outline, are not shifting. Sunlight and shower are 
both beautiful; the most impressive sight of all is to look 
back from Andernach, and see a thunder-storm gather 
among the hills, Yellow-black clouds lower, a white mist 
fills the chasms; then the heavens open, and a sheet of 
violet fire rs down on the jagged dark mountains, 
while the thunder and the echoes keep upa rolling mutter. 
From Coblentz, again, up to Mainz, the scenery is 
marvellous, the reflections of the sheer heights in the 
water giving a lovely sense of unreality. Coming down 
the left bank at night, by the homeward-bound Constanti- 
nople express, if it be moonlight, there is glorious repay- 
ment for any one who cares to face the discomfort of the 
little seats in the corridor. The greater number of the 
passengers go to bed, shut their windows, pull the shade 
over the light, and settle down for a comfortable sleep. 
But on aclear moonlit night the sight from the windows 
is almost unearthly. At one moment, a rock and its 
crown of ruins are absolutely black, rising from a silver 
river to a sapphire sky; the next, as the river turns, the 
height and its castle are a silver, ghostly grey, with an 
inky flood at their feet, and black mystery behind them. 
This goes on as far as Coblentz, and, with interruptions, 
to Bonn. It is worth while staying awake, even after 
bidding a silver Drachenfels good-bye, to see Cologne 
Cathedral rising against the translucent blue dusk that 
comes before dawn. 

Mr. Baring-Gould makes up for his dates by giving us 
some verses on the Wine-Growing district, written by a 
German in English. Here is one of them: 

The Blochsmount is a renowned stronghold, 
And produces only windy Lamentations, 
There the Devil and Satellites, is ever told, 
Expectorate their weirdly incantations, 





The illustrations to the book are charming. There are 
many photographs, and not a few of them are excellent, 
particularly one of Cologne by moonlight. Of the eight 
coloured pictures, the Ehrenbreiisiein is very poetic, and 
Mr. Baring-Gould has been careful to. supplement it by a 
practical photograph of the fortress. The Schloss 
Ehrenburg is alse successful. The only defect of the 
book is its stitching. 


SWINBLAKE: A PROPHETIC BOOK, 
WITH HOME ZARATHRUSTS 


Every student of Blake has read or must read Mr. Swin- 
burne’s extraordinary essay (‘‘ William Blake: a critical 
study.” Newed. Chatto & Windus), which it would be 
idle at this time of day to criticise. Much has been dis- 
covered and more is likely to be diseovered about Blake 
since 1866. The interest of the book, for us, is chiefly 
reflex. And does not the great mouth laugh at a gift? if 
scheduled in an examination paper with the irritating 
question “‘ from what author does this quotation come ?” 
would probably-elicit the reply, Swinburne; but it occurs 
in one of Blake’s prophetic books. 

Hew fascinated Blake would have been with Mr. Swin- 
burne if by some exquisite accident he had lived after 
him. We should have had, I fancy, another Prophetic 
Book—something of this kind: ; 

‘‘Swinburne roars and shakes the world’s literature— 
The English Press, and a good many contemporaries— 
Tennyson pails, Browning is found—Only a brownie—The 
mountains divide, the Press is unanimous—A ylwin is born 
—On a perilous path, on the cliff of immortality—I met 
Theodormon—He seemed sad: I said why are you sad— 
Are you writing the long promised life—Of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti ?—He sighed and said No, net that—Not that 
my child—I consigned the task to Wiliam Michael—Pre- 
Raphaelite memoirs are cheap to-day—You can have 
them for a sextet or an octave :—I brightened and said 
‘Then you are writing a sonnet ?’—He shook his head 
and said it was symbolical—For six and eight pence !—A 
golden rule: Never lend only George Borrow— 

A new century had begun and I asked Theodormon 
what he was doing on that path, and where Swinburne 
was? Beneath us yawned the gulf of oblivion. ‘Be 
careful young man not to tumble over; are you a poet or 
a biographer?’ I explained that I was merely a tourist. 
He gave a sigh of relief. ‘1 have an appointment here 
with my only disciple Mr. Howlglass. If you are not . 
careful he may write an appreciation of you.’ ‘My dear 
Theodormon if you will show me how to reach Swinburne 
I will help you.’ ‘I swear by the most sacred of all 
oaths, by Aylwin, you shall see Swinburne.’ Just then 
we saw a young man coming along the path with a Kodak 
and a pink evening paper. He seemed pleased to see me 
and said: ‘May I appreciate you ?’ I gave the young man 
a push and he fell right over the cliff. Theodormon threw 
down after him a heavy looking book which alighting on 
his skull smashed it. ‘My preserver,’ he cried, ‘ you 
shall see what you like, you shall do what you like, except 
write my biography. Swinburne is close at hand though 
he occasionally wanders. His {permanent address is the 
Peaks, Parnassus. Perhaps you would like to pay some 
other calls as well.’ I assented. a ; 

We came to a printing house and found William Morris 
reverting to type and transmitting art to the middle 
classes. ‘The great Tragedy of Topsy’s life,’ said 
Theodormon, ‘is that he converted the middle classes to 
art and socialism, but he never touched the unbendin 
Tories of the proletariat or the smart set. You wesid 
have thought on homeeopathic principles that Cretonne 
would appeal to Cretins.’ ‘Vale, Vale,’ cried Charles 
Ricketts from the interior. I was rather vexed as I 
wanted to ask Ricketts his opinions about various things 
and people and to see his wonderful collection. Shannon, 
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however, presented me with a lithograph, and a copy of 
" Memorable Fancies ” by C. R. r 


How sweet I roamed from school to school, 
But I attached myself to none ; 

I simply sat upon my Dial, 

And watched the other artists’ fun. 

Will Rothenstein can guard the faith, 

Safe in the Academic fold; 

*T was very wise of William Strang, 

What need have I for Chantrey’s gold ? 


Let the old masters be my share, 
And let them fall on B.B.’s corn; 
Let the Uffizi take to Steer, 

What doI care for Herbert Horne ? 


Or the stately Holmes of England, 
ose glories never fade ; 

The Coastable of Burlington, 

Who holds the Oxford Slade. 


It's Titian here and Titian there, 
And come to have a look; 

But ‘' thank of course Giorgione,"’ 
With Mr. Herbert Cook. 


For MacColl is an intellectual thing, 
And Hugh P. Lane keeps Dublin awake ; 
And Fry te New York has taken wing, 
And Charles Holroyd has got the cake. 


After turning round a rather sharp corner I began to 
ask Theodormon if John Addington Symonds was any- 
where to be found. He smiled and said: ‘I know why 
you are asking. Of course he is here, but we don’t see 
much of him. He published at the Kelmscott the other 
day ‘An Ode to a Grecian Urning.’ The proceeds of the 
oe went to the Arts and Krafts Ebbing Guild, but the 
issue of ‘Aretino’s Bosom and other Poems’ has been 
2 woaped We now reached a graceful Renaissance 

uilding covered with blossoms; on each side of the door 
were two blue-breeched gondoliers smoking calamus. 
Theodormon hurried on, whispering: ‘that is where he 
lives. If you want to see Swinburne you had better make 
haste as it is getting late and I want you to inspect the 
Castalian spring.’ The walking became very rough just 
here; it was really climbing. Suddenly I became aware 
of dense smoke emerging with a rumbling sound from an 
overhanging rock. ‘I had no idea that Parnassus was 
volcanic now,’ I remarked. ‘No more had we,’ said 
Theodormon, ‘it is quite a recent eruption due to the 
Celtic movement. The rock you see, however, is not a 
real rock but a sham rock, Mr. George Moore has been 
turned out of the cave recently and is hovering about the 
entrance.’ 

Looming through the smoke, which hung like a veil of 
white muslin between us, I was able to trace the silhouette 
of that engaging countenance which Edouard Manet and 
many manet others have immortalised. ‘Go away,’ he 
said, ‘I do not want to speak to you.’ ‘Come, come, 
Mr. Moore,’ I rejoined, ‘will you not grant a few words 
to a really warm admirer ?’—but he had faded away. 
Then a large hand came out of the cavern and handed me 
a piece of paper, and a deep voice with a slight brogue 
said: ‘If you see mi darlin’ Gosse give this to him.’ The 
paper contained these verses : 

Georgey Morgie, kiddin and sly, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry ; 
What the girls came out to say, 


George never heard for he ran away. 
W BY. 


We_ had now arrived at the edge of a thick wood. A 
finger-post pointed to the Castalian spring, and a notice- 
board indicated Trespassers will be prosecuted. The lease 
to be disposed of : apply to G. K. Chesterton. 

Soon we came to an open space in which was situated a 
large, rather dilapidated marble tank. I noticed that the 
water did not reach further than the bathers’ stomachs. 
Theodormon atm per my surprise. ‘ Yes, we have had 
to depress the level of the water during the last few years 
out of compliment to some of the bathers and there have 
been a good many drowning fatalities of a very depress- 





ing description.’ ‘You don’t mean to say,’ I replied, 
"Richard le Gallienne?’ ‘Hush! Hush! he was 
rescued.’ ‘Stephen Phillips?’ I asked anxiously. ‘ Well, 
he couldn’t swim, of course, but he floated: you 
see he had the Sidnéy Célvin lifebelt on and that is 
always a great assistance.’ ‘Not,’ I almost shrieked, 
‘my favourite poet the author of ‘Lord’ a Muzzy don’t 
ou fret. Missed we De Wet. Missed we De Wet’?’ 
heodormon became very _— * We do not know any 
of their names,’ he said,‘I will show you presently the 
Morgue. gy you will be able to identify some of 
your friends. e Coroner has refused to open an inquest 
until Mr. John Lane can attend and give his evidence.” I 
saw the Poet Laureate trying very hard to swim on his 
back while Professor Tyrrell and Mr. W. H. Mallock were 
shouting directions from the other side: Mr. Lewis Morris 
had given up the attempt and was sitting down on the 
marble floor so that the water would at least come up to 
his neck. Gazing disconsolately into the pellucid shallows 
I saw the sveuell and much-loved figures of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Edmund Gosse. ‘Going 
for a dip?’ said Theodormon. ‘Thanks, we don’t care 
about paddling,’ Mr. Lang retorted. ; 

‘I hope it is not always so shallow,’ I said to my guide. 
‘Oh no, we have a new water-supply, but as the spring is 
in the nature of a public place, we won’t turn on the fresh 
water until people have learnt to appreciate what is good. 
That handsome little marble structure which you see at 
the end of the garden is really the new .Castalian Spring. 
At all events, that is where all the miracles take place. 
The old bath is terribly out of repair in spite of plumbing.’ 
We then inspected a very neat little apartment mosaiced 
with gold. Round the walis were attractive drinking- 
fountains and on each was written the name of the new 
water, I mean the new poet. Some of them I recognised. 
Laurence Binyon, ;E. A. Housman, Sturge Moore, San- 
tayana, Arthur Symons, Francis Thompson, Arthur Lyon 
Raile, William Watson, and the author of the ballad of 
Perkin Warbeck. ‘You see ,we have the very latest,’ 
said Theodormon, ‘ provided it is always the best. I am 
sorry to say that some of the taps don’t give a constant 
supply, but that is because the machinery wants oiling. 
The Howlglass oil is rather rancid and — the 
wheels. Try some Binyon,’ said my guide, filling a gold 
cup on which was wrought by some cunning craftsman the 
death of Adam and the martyrdom of the blessed 
Christina. I found it excellent and refreshing and 
observed that it was cheering to come across the 
excellence of sincerity and strength at a comparatively 
new source... . 

Mr. Swinburne was seated in an arbour of roses clothed 
in a gold dalmatic, a birthday gift from his British Peers, 
Their names were embroidered in pearls on the border, I 
asked permission to read my address: 


There beats no heart by Cam or Isis 
(Where tides of poets ebb and flow), 
But guards Dolores as a crisis 

Of long ago. 


A crisis bringing fire and wonder, 
A gift of some dim Eastern Mage, 
A firework still smouldering under 
The feet of middle age. 


For you could love and hate and tell us 
Of almost everything, 

You made our older poets jealous, 

For you alone could sing. 


In truth it was your splendid praise 
Which made us wake 

To glories hidden in some phrase 
Of William Blake. 


No boy who sows his metric salads, 

His tamer oats, 

But always steals from Swinburne's ballads 
His stronger notes, 


‘Do you play golf?’ said Mr. Swinburne, handing me 
two little spheres such as are used in the royal game. 
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And I heard no more; for I received a blow—whether 
delivered by Mr. Swinburne or the ungrateful Theodormon 
I do not know, but I found myself falling down the gulf 
of oblivion, and suddenly with a dull thud I landed on the 
mangled remains of Howlglass. The softness of his head 
had really trved me from what might have been a 
severe shock, because the distance from Parnassus to Fleet 
Street, as you know, is considerable and the escalade might 
have been more serious. I reached my rooms in Half Moon 
Street, however, having seen only one star with just a faint 
nostalgia for the realms into which for one brief day I was 
privileged to peep.” 
ROBERT Ross. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS IN MODERN 
EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS 


THE study of classics has now many assailants. It is not 
long since the present writer had a discussion on the sub- 
ject with a retired Colonel who had a son at Harrow— 
“not readin’ Greek and all that rot, mind you—modern 
side, English literature, you know what I mean, You 
should hear that boy recitin—Oh something about 
Herminius and a bridge, by Scott, I think.” But the 
branch of study so widely, though not always intelli- 
gently, assailed was never more fruitful in its results and 
never more ably and intelligently taught than it is at 
present. These piping times of papyri have illustrated 
the fact that the modern school of classics can bring to 
bear on the emendation of manuscripts a skill comparable 
with that of Bentley and Porson, Stephens and the 
Scaligers. The British school has had its full share in the 
restoration of “The Constitution of Athens” and— 
especially—the Odes of Bacchylides, which gave scope for 
that sympathy with poetic ry which is greatly fostered 
by the practice of Greek and Latin Verse composition. 

How luxuriously the schoolboy of to-day is equipped, 
as compared with those who were beginning Greek and 
Latin more than half a century ago! Then we had not 
even a fairly good dictionary, and the way of learning was 
made rough for the student—the rougher the better. 
Greek lexicons did not condescend to give meanings in 
English, and in many cases the word could not be reached 
at all save via some “root” real or imaginary. Where 
were the well printed school-books with cuts or engravings 
illustrating ancient life in all its aspects? Half the little 
elegances of composing which we had to find out for our- 
selves are now rules set forth in numberless excellent 
guides to composition, and are as stereotyped as the 
paradigms of accidence. Our rude forefathers made no 
attempt to point out the esthetic value of the classical 
writers or even to suggest that they had any value of 
that kind. When the practice was abandoned of rendering 
them into bad Latin prose—it was called an ordo, and 
pododdcrukos was quae roseos digitos habet—our editors 
began to essay an occasional English translation. But 
they despised any attempt to reproduce the spirit of the 
original. Like Hamlet’s “‘statists’” they thought it ‘‘a 
baseness to write fair.” The late F. A. Paley was a great 
scholar and a beautiful composer in Greek and Latin. 
But he was resolute not to vulgarise the classics by 
bringing his taste and elegance to bear on his English 
versions. When the Eumenides are on the track of their 
quarry, Orestes, and one of the ‘‘ Awful Goddesses” is 
galled by their fruitless chase, which she feels like a stroke 
of the cruel doomsman’s lash—humiliating as well as 
painful—the thought thus emerges in Paley’s note: 

I feel or is present for me to feel) the severe, very severe, chill 
(smart) of a hostile public executioner, 
a version which suggests that at times, when not hostile, 
the public executioner might be a pleasant and genial 
fellow. 

In a note on another passage he cheerfully remarks : 





It makes little difference whether we translate “’ heart-surge of bile” 
or ‘‘ bile-surge of heart,”’ 
as if either could be accepted as English for the fine 
phrase xapdias xAvdérov xodys, which, indeed, is hardly 
translatable, though no doubt Jebb would have devised a 
rendering both accurate and poetical. Books like Jebb’s 
Sophocles, Verrall’s Choephore and Septem conira Thebas 
of Aeschylus and Myers’s Pindar show what a revolution 
has taken place in this direction during the last fort 

ears. The prose writers have fared equally wa 
Jowett’s Plato and Thucydides, Butcher’s * Poetics” and 
Welldon’s “ Politics” of Aristotle, as well as some recent 
versions of Tacitus, show how cultivable was the untilled 
field. One very dexterous rendering of an epigrammatic 
sentence in a Thucydidean speech occurs to me (I quote 
from memory, having no books here, and I forget the 
name of the translator) : 

Ol edrperds Aducoe EXOdvres eddbyws Awpaxra drlacw. 

Those who have invaded us with very good reasons for doing wrong 
shall leave us with very good reasons for doing nothing. 

Thucydides affords a fruitful field for ingenuity, and so 
do Aristotle, Plato and Aristophanes; but the despair of 
the translator is Tacitus. I mean that, though Church 
and Brodribb are good and G. Ramsay is better, some 
expressions cannot be Englished. In a passage in the 
** Histories’ Tacitus speaks of two tribes on the opposite 
banks of a river which were constantly engaged in inter- 
necine war with each other, the river which divided them 
seeming rather to bring them together in a deadly grapple. 
His words are: “no amne discretis conexum odium. The 
best attempt I have seen is: ‘‘ the river which separated 
them was but a bridge for their hatred”; but this is not 
quite satisfactory. It is easier to go near to co immitior 
quia toleraverat and odisse quem laeseris, but it is hard to 
reproduce in English the tone and colour, It is easier in 
French, and we have not yet produced an English 
Louandre. Tamguam is often very pregnant, as in metu 
tamquam alias partis fovissent, ‘fear arising from the 
consciousness of being regarded as adherents of the wrong 
side.” Now and then we meet an expression which is 
even shorter in English than in Latin, as, ‘that worst 
bane of sincerity, self-interest,” pessimum veri adfectus 
venenum, sua cuigue utilitas. There is a stroke worthy of 
Tacitus in the first book of the ‘‘ Histories” which is 
generally mistranslated, fingebat ef metum quo magis 
concupisceret, This does not mean “ he pretended to fear, 
to whet his desires,’”’ which is nonsense; but ‘‘ he worked 
himself into a state of alarm.” We have here a Virgilian 
use of fingere (te quoque dignum finge deo), and it has long 
been recognised that Tacitus is saturated with the diction 
of Virgil; compare the Virgilian rapuitque in fomite 
flammam with the Tacitean spem conceptam acrius in diem 
rapiebat, ‘‘ he fanned ag day to a brighter flame the 
spark of hope once lit’’ ; 4+ nobis meliora/ (Georgics) with 
meliora constantius postulando, “‘ with strangely earnest 
cries of God forbid it.” Cruda ac viridis senectus in the 
Agricola and belli commercia in the Histories will at once 
suggest Virgilian parallels. 

ophocles is, perhaps, the most elusive of the Greek 
writers, as Tacitus and Virgil are of the Latin. Jebb’s 
Sophocles is a complete triumph, Conington’s prose version 
brings us nearest to the Aeneid, and we are getting 
nearer to Tacitus. When I think of the editions in 
which I studied the ancient masterpieces for the first 
time, I cannot but envy the schoolboys of to-day. We 
were taught to imitate the style of the provincial daily 
Press, mouthing “the valiant Gyas and the no less in- 
trepid Cloanthus” ; and Agamemnon in II. ii. was made 
to say that if the Greek invading force were divided into 
companies of ten and each company were to choose a 
Trojan cupbearer, many companies ‘‘ would lack one /o act 
towards them in that capacity’? (8evoiaro olvoxdoo). 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be ** Creative Criticism,” by 

John Brett Vincent.] 
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[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the AcapEMy. They will be “short 
studies on great subjects"’ ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topi¢s, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest. ] 


LH. ON THE MAKING OF BOOKS. A PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE 


AT no previous time probably in the history of literary 
production has it been so difficult for the authors of really 
good books to find publishers willine to issue them. The 
late Leslie Stephen once said to the writer that he believed 
every book that deserved to live, did live, that authors as 
a rule got all the recognition they deserved, that it was a 
far commoner thing for worthless books to succeed than 
for good ones to fail; and a famous donor to libraries has 
lately said that in his experience all books that ought to 
appear easily find publishers, 

But many persons have a different tale to tell. That 
worthless books are issued by the hundred, or the thousand, 
is notorious ; and it is their success that crowds out, or 
crushes aside, the worthier ones, There are probably too 
many publishers nowadays, and they look—almost of 
necessity—to what will pay them best. If there is a 
demand for inferior books, there will certainly be a supply 
of them in the market. But it is also true that although 
there is an abundant supply of admirable Literature— 
historical, biographical, artistic, scientific, poetical, reli- 
gious—the demand is less than it used to be; and the pub- 
lishers cannot be induced to issue these works except at 
the risk of the writer, or unless he undertakes to pay 
for publication. There are scores of admirable books 
already written and ready for issue, works which would 
be real contributions to literature—which are now locked 
up, and locked out, because no firms will risk their 
publication. 

Before indicating one means by which the difficulty 
might be overcome. a statement of what seems a just 
arrangement between author and publisher may be made. 
We have to take into account the respective shares of the 
two—the author, and the publisher—in the production of 
the result. The publisher has to provide, and must be 
paid for his labourin providing :{(1) the paper; (2) the print- 
ing ; (3) the binding; (4) the illustrating, when necessary ; 
(5) theissuing, or distributing; (6) the advertising : (7) postal 
outlays; (8) the storing of the volumes. The authar’s 
expenses include (1) those of imvestigation and research ; 
(2) of presenting the results in manuscript, composing 
the book, and writing it out; (3) secretarial outlays, dic- 
tation, typewritiug, etc.; (4) revision of proofs; (5) postal 
outlays. All these expenses at least, on both sides, ought 
to be met, before any profits are divisible. But when 
the cost of production is met, the publisher and author 
may agree either (r) to divide the profits equally; or 
(2) the publisher to pay the author a definite sum in 
fulfilment of all his rights and claims, so that the former 
has exclusive profit in all subsequent editions, or a 
smaller sum for the first edition and a larger one for 
every subsequent issue of the book; or (3) the publisher 
may agree to pay the author a specified royalty on all 
copies of every edition, anywhere sold, while the copy- 
right lasts. There is notbing in all this that is not known 
to every author, and publisher. 

But although there are probably far more writers now 
than there ever were before—doubtless one result of the 
spread of education far and wide—and more books written 
on all subjects by every kind of writer, it is increasingly 
difficult for authors to plant their works satisfactorily. 





The longevity of books is much shorter than it used to be. 
Interest in the very best of them fades much_more rapidly: 
and if the publisher has to consider how many can 
disposed of rapidly, and what will sell most quickly, he 
must often give the preference to what.is inferior in merit, 
and set aside books of greater intrinsic value that are not 
so popular. The fashion of the hour will then determine 
the output. Demand will regulate supply, and works 
of intrinsic and enduring worth will be passed over, that 
is to say, they will not find a publisher. How is this 
situation to be met and dealt with? As the trivial 
newspaper filled with vulgar advertisements, and repulsive 
pictures, is sold by the hundred thousand, while the 
circulation of those written by experts and full of wisdom, 
printed decorously and with refinement, diminishes day by 
day; so the meretricious lists of volumes written by the 
half-educated are in demand, while books by the learned 
and original cannot find a placein any market. How is 
the difficulty to be met ? 

This, however, is an age of great public beneficence, 
in which large fortunes are spent in philantbropies of 
various kinds, in which millionaires found Universities, 
endow Public Libraries, create Scholarships for research, 
etc. elc. It has been suggested that a Syndicate should be 
formed to help in the issue of Books, which cannot find a 
publisher through the customary channels; not to sub- 
sidise their writers, but merely to float the books in the 
literary matket, to give them the chance of being known, 
in the hope that if their work is really good, and 
appanves itself to unbiased critics, the authors will be 
able to make satisfactory arrangements in the future. At 
present most publishers employ paid readers of the manu- 
scriptssent to them for approval. These readers doubtless 
do much good (and often weary) work in going over what 
is submitted to their judgment. But they must often fall 
into a groove, and do their work conventionally. Their 
advice is frequently based on what they think will bring 
in an immediate and large return. It is natusal, nay 
inevitable, that they should have the interest of the firm 
that employs them primarily in view; and they perhaps 
cannot judge quite dispassionately, in the interests of 
Literature and its permanent needs, or the merits of the 
literary claimant. 

It is this fact that has led to the suggestion that a 
Syndicate might be formed by some wealthy man who has 
the benefit of Literature, Science, and Art before him, to 
select the best books for publication, on subjects that do 
not readily find the ordinary firms willing to risk their 
issue ; books of learning, of research, and originality, for 
which there is little or no demand. The radical idea of 
the scheme is that the demand forit should not invariably 
determine the supply of a book, but that there should be 
some way of launching volumes which do not readily 
find publishers through the ordinary channels of produc- 
tion, It is thought that the experiment might be made by 
a Syndicate elected thus. The leading Universities of the 
country 7. each elect a delegate, the Royal Society, 
the British Museum, the Royal Academy, and the Minister 
of Education might do the same: and it would be the 
duty of the Syndicate to select the books to he issued by 
this method, There may be difficulties in the way, It is 
easy to foresee some of them, But the present state of 
affairs is an unhappy one; and if any person is found 
willing to subscribe funds to make the experiment, the 
lovers of the best Literature will rejoice, our Libraries 
will benefit, while the reading Public will be the gainers 
in many directions. The experiment is certainly worth 
making, and it may be mentioned that it commended 
itself to the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes; and, had he lived, he 
would probably have tried to realise it. 
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The Ivory Raiders. By Warrrr Datay, (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 


On reaching his majority, Robert Desborough, only son 
of a wealthy stock-exchange magnate, is suddenly cast 
adrift upon the world. With a lump sum in his pocket, 
he is ostracised by his stern parent for two years, on the 
understanding that he is to sink or swim according to his 
own merits. He goes to Africa{and buys his experience 
dearly. When on the verge of bankruptcy, he and his 
two companions in adversity contrive, by dint of much 
pluck and ingenuity, to outwit a couple of swindling 
scoundrels into whose clutches they have fallen. He 
returns to England at the end of his term of probation 
richer both in mind and in pocket, and so far cured of a 
foolish passion for a woman some years his senior, that 
the discovery that she is about to become his father’s wife 
comes almost as a relief. We leave him heart-whole, 
embarking on a promising Parliamentary career. 


Love Among the Chickens. By P. G. Wopruovse. (Newnes, 6s.) 


LIFE on a poultry farm “ran etlaly be the light of intelli- 
gence” could never be dull, and Mr. Wodehouse sees to 
it that the boisterous fun of the experiment does not flag. 
Mathematical certainties may fail, hopes of fortune vanish, 
yet the chicken-farm pays its way, though not in theform 
of hardcash. Personal eccentricities, practical jokes and 
absurd complications keep the little farce moving briskly 
to its climax. A pretty girl, a father with an explo- 
Sive temper, and a passion for golf, give the hilarious 
young author, Jeremy Garnet, a chance of proving that a 
resolute lover will stick at nothing ; and all ends happily 
with a wedding and a fortune. If the wit is not of the 
highest order, the book is always gay and good-humoured, 
and will amuse readers who enjoy a good laugh and are 
not too critical of the entertainment provided for them. 


Rachel the Outsider. 
Hall, 6s.) 


THERE are innumerable paths in life, and each one 
possesses its advocate and guide. Mrs. Penrose points to 
an agreeable and sheltered way, a primrose path where 
there is no dalliance and no expectant bonfire; a retreat 
to which rough winds do not penetrate. Her present 
book has real charm and interest, which centre round 
Rachel, the orphan who is thrown upon the kindness of 
a family of strange relations. Rachel has character and 
a longing for affection ; she is proud and sensitive, and 
does not find the bread of charity easy toeat, We pass 
with her through all her phases and stages of development 
and like her so much that her happy marriage and success 
as a novelist are most gratifying. For Mrs, Penrose 
writes with humour, and humour prevents earnestness 
from being pompous and cheerfulness from becoming 
desperate, 


Knighthood’s Flower. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


TE reign of Louis XIII., with its complement of 
Cardinal-princes, chevaliers, cut-throats and poisoners, 
has always been a popular period with the weavers of 
romance. Mr. Bloundelle-Burton makes the most of his 
material, and if the book is somewhat too full of incident, 
itis a failing difficult to avoid in dealing with so adven- 
turous an epoch. The story is of the wooing of the 
Marquis de Marsan and the subsequent adventures of his 
betrothed, Roberte de Poyanne, and the Chevalier de 
Beaujoyeux, to whom she is secretly married. After much 
fighting, murder and sudden death, the book ends with 
the defeat of the Huguenots at La Rochelle and the 
death of their victorious and unscrupulous enemy, 
Cardinal Richelieu. 


By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, (Chapman & 


By Joun Biounpete-Burton, (Hurst & 





The a of Islam. By Marnmapuge Picgruau. (Methuen, 


In handling the brilliant colours of Eastern life 
Mr. Pickthall shows the same mastery and restraint that 
Mr. Kipling showed in that great book of his—** Kim.” 
"The House of Islam” is perfect in construction, excel- 
lent in style, replete with insight into Eastern character 
and understanding of Eastern thought. These qualities 
command our profound admiration. We expected them 
from the author of “ Brendle,” and our expectations were 
fully realised; this novel is an advance upon “ Brendle.” 
It merits comparison with the greatest, and it is only by 
comparing it with the greatest that we discover its one 
failing. In “Kim” we are compelled to feel, and feel 
intensely, the beauty of the wise old man whom Kim 
follows: we share Kim’s love of him ; we taste the air the 
breathe as they pass through India. In “The House 
Islam” we see the gentle Skeykh Shens-ud-din and his 
boisterous Circassians and Milhem his brother, and we see 
them all with amazing clearness of outline—the mad 
boyishness of the soldiers, the subtlety of the politician 
Milhem, the wisdom and beauty of the doctor of religion 
—but we feel little or nothing. Mr. Pickthall rouses our 
interest and respect ; he is as yet without that last touch 
of inspiration, which rouses enthusiastic conviction. 


The Privaie War. By Louis Josepu Vance. (E. Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 


THE picture on the cover, in which there are two long 
knives, one swordstick (embedded), one revolver (smoking), 
five strong men and one beautiful woman, is an mh te 
sign-post to the book’s contents. Add a terrific battle 
between three ships at sea and a reasonable enough 
motive for such wild practice, and the Contents is com- 
plete. The melodrama goes with a careless swing ; pro- 
bability is properly ignored, and there is enough blood to 
satisfy the thirstiest. Hardly a dry page exists in the 
three hundred, and very few dull ones. 


The Greenstone. By Aan St, Ausyn. (Long, 6s.) 


WE have seen John Ruskin and his works put to many 
quaint uses, but none so strange as that to which Alan St. 
Aubyn puts him. At first we suspected the presence of a 
deep and subtle jest, when we found that the cele- 
brated stone-breaking theory played a kind of sombre 

relude to the Greenstone’s magic powers, that Victor 
Hecherne's ideals and faith paved the way to the more ex- 
citing improbability of the sinister Indian’s last appear- 
ance. But Alan St. Aubyn is too flippant for such deep 
motives. She lightly touches upon the advantages of 
stone-breaking for undergraduates and passes on her fan- 
tastic way to millionaires and stone-stealing and charms 
and Indians. Her motives are confusing: as though she 
took her ethics from the dust she raised by driving an auto- 
mobile over her ideally made road. She possesses the 
Master’s lack of humour without the compensating enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Her voice trembled when she spoke of it and the 
tears rose to her eyes, and he could see the breath hurry- 
ing under her black dress.” She is here the millionaire’s 
daughter, who renounces all her father’s money, which he 
acquired through the lucky talisman; and she loves 
Treherne; but the book ends with needless death and 
gloom, which is meant to be nobility, and is far nearer 
foolishness, it is so wan and watery, High thinking does 
not lead comfortably to melodrama; nor does melodrama 
attune the mind to serious musings on life and death. A 
chasm divides the two: and into this chasm Alan St, 
Aubyn has fallen heavily. 


The Youngest Miss Mowbray. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


In this novel Mrs. Croker not altogether wisely forsakes 
India and deserts Ireland, and, either from love of the old 
fairy-tale or from lack of a newer theme, re-tells the stary 
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of Cinderella. It is given here in twentieth-century 
setting—the beautiful household drudge, the disagreeable 
step-sister, the lost slipper, the fairy godmother, the ball 
—all the old familiar incidents. After the introductory 
chapter, there is no speculation and no suspense, the story 
is mapped out with never a fresh scene nor a new 
character in the whole three hundred pages. As readers 
do not take up Mrs. Croker’s books with such moderate 
expectation of enjoyment, some impatience and disap- 
pointment will naturally be felt by them, in spite of her 
graceful treatment of the subject. They will remember 
the excellent work in her older stories and the charm of 
more recent ones—the amusing naughtiness of ‘‘ Angel,” 
the unusual scenes and wealth of quaint sayings in ‘* Her 
Own People,” the gaiety and romance of “ Peggy of the 
Bartons,” and Ella Mowbray’s oft-told tale may suffer 
perhaps gn | by the contrast. The interest ambles 
gently along, selfish people having by far the pleasantest 
time of it here, as they generally do in life, the ill- 
tempered Augusta Mowbray making the rain and the 
sunshine for all around her, and not a few violent thunder- 
storms. Ella is all that Cinderella should be, and plays 
her small part } nae J enough: but it is the arrogant 
Augusta who fills the chief réle with a vigour and 
thoroughness that are almost painfully realistic. Shadows 
of men there are, and singularly cautious lovers; the 
half-American Prince Charming, who is not bashful, asks 
Ella to promise him ‘the first kiss” at some future 
time—a decorous and diverting little scene. Probably 
“The Youngest Miss Mowbray” was written for the 
entertainment of young persons half-way between school 
and the world; it abounds in trivial details of family life 
and of entirely feminine interest, such as would appeal, or 
should appeal, to them. While readable and amusing in 
a quiet way, and containing some animated scenes with 
the redoubtable Augusta, this is not one of Mrs. Croker’s 
best stories, noreven in the rank of the second best. 








DRAMA 
COURT THEATRE : “'THE SILVER BOX” 


ENTER Jack Barthwick (played as Mr. A. E. Matthews 
knows how to play a young man) to the house of his 
father, John Barthwick, M.P., and of his stout and 
virtuous mother, Mrs. Barthwick, very intoxicated and 
swinging in his hand a reticule which he has taken from 
a woman—* to scare her off.” A loafer, Jones, who has 
let him in, follows. They drink. Jones takes the lady’s 
purse, fallen from the reticule, and—the silver cigarette 
box * to scare the young toff off.” Follow scenes in the 
Barthwick family, where the lady arrives to claim her 
purse, and Jones’s wife, the Barthwicks’ charwoman, is 
suspected of the theft of the box: in the Joneses’ garret, 
where an officer arrests Jones and his wife, while their 
three children are at school: in the police-court, where 
Jones is sentenced to a month’s hard labour for assaulting 
the officer. The story is commonplace: but the play is 
powerful under Mr. Galsworthy’s treatment. The play is 
a play of contrasts, vividly revealed—between the well- 
fed Barthwicks and the starving Joneses—between the 
respectable Barthwicks and the improper, unknown Lady 
—and finally between the effect of a poor man’s misde- 
meanour, which spells ruin to his hard-working wife and 
family, and that of a young gentleman’s, which means a 
few tears, a little anger, and a smoking-room reputation 
for years, Every detail is savagely correct. The Barth- 
wicks are as admirably done as the Forsyths in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “ Man of Property”: they are so life-like that at 
times they seem to be almost a satire upon themselves. 
The technique is always clever and sometimes brilliant. 

_ The play is a fierce indictment of stupidity. Nowhere 
is there any relief to the tragic brainlessness. No one is 
wicked: every one is stupid. Jones is stupid in his lack 





of control ; the Barthwicks are all stupid, the father in his 
respectability, the mother in her morality, the son in his 
gallantry ; and the lawyer is stupid in his craftiness. There 
is nothing so cruel, nothing so dangerous, nothing so tragic 
and nothing so pathetic as this world-devastating stupidity. 
Witness its effect in Mrs, Barthwick, who is an honestly 
kind-hearted mother and perhaps the most subtly drawn 
character in the play. She breaks down at hearing the 
Jones child crying in the street; but she will not face the 
consequences of imprisonment to the child’s father and 
loss of reputation to the child’s mother; she prefers to 
cling to her ridiculous faith in her own child’s non-existent 
innocence. 

But there is something lacking in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
play for all its merits. We want more than ruthless 
dramatised fact: we want more than an indictment, how- 
ever searching and true. We want a greater width of 
outlook than bitterness allows. There is lacking in his 
work that quality which is conspicuous in The Voysey 
Inheritance, and which may be described as colour, that 
touch which, as Mr. George Meredith says, “is infinite and 
lends a yonder to all ends.” 

The acting was on a high level. Mr. Norman McKinnel 
was effective as Jones and Miss Irene Rooke was capital 
as the long-suffering Mrs. Jones, though she was apt to be 
a little slow. But the feature of the performance was the 
playing of Miss Sydney Fairbrother as the Unknown 
Lady. There was a touch of genius about her silent 
acting in the scene—the London Police Court. That scene 
too was one of the finest pieces of stage-management we 
have seen for a long time. . 2 

. DE S. 








FINE ART 
THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 


One of the effects of the stress in which modern 
civilisation proceeds may be found in an obscure byway of 
art affairs, undreamt of by the layman, but of consider- 
able import nevertheless to the artist. It is the very 
commonplace but highly potent fact that painted pictures 
do not sell as they did. 

That this is a truth is only too well borne out by the 
financial history of galleries, of dealers and of the indivi- 
dual painters themselves. Not a few of the latter have 
felt the pinch, and in quest of alleviation have entered the 
lists of black and white illustration, teaching and writing 
for the press. 

There is no denying that the youngest development of 
art, namely landscape, is at once the most vigorous and 
full of promise, as well as the most truly national. The 
sketch from nature, by an artist of feeling and skill, 
possesses more of that delightful quality, the personal 
expression of poetic emotion, than do most other covetable 
things within the range of art; and there are to-day 
literally thousands of painters who cover scores of panels 
and small canvases annually with records of this kind. 
They do so, however, only to store them up or give them 
away to appreciative friends. But a clientéle of this 
sort does not lead to affluence. Strange as it may seem, 
the eagerness with which such proffered sketches are 
accepted by all kinds of recipients, and the pride with 
which they are treasured, are no argument that the painter 
might, without much difficulty, find a market for them. 
Such a conclusion is without the support of experience, 
and entirely lacks any evidence in the homes of either the 
upper or the middle-class public. Pictures of a sort, 
certainly, may be found upon the walls of such houses, and 
these oftentimes exceed in costliness the two-hour sketch 
of a clever landscapist. Usually they are picture-shop 
prints, and sometimes chromolithographs. Sccasionally 
one may see School of Art studies, framed in the pride 
of a relationship with the student. In a thousand houses, 
however, a single original work of a clever, if obscure, 
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‘artist is rarely found. The public never buys such things. 
A few recognised collectors write their annual cheques for 
the more ambitious genre-subject or regulation pattern 
landscape, chosen from the Royal Academy walls; but 
there are few other sales, and even these grow fewer. 

Perhaps the change that has come over buyers in the 
unwelcome form of a hesitancy or of a downright aloof- 
ness is not due so much to prudential motives consequent 
upon commercial depression, the Boer War, or any other 
lightly ascribed cause, as to a positive alteration in the 
direction of their regard for objets d'art. During the period 
that commenced with the inauguration of the Arts and 
Crafts movement by William Morris, our civilisation has 
grown flamboyantly ‘‘artistic’” in ways which have 
induced the neglect of the easel picture, formerly para- 
mount. Things have come to such a pass that the 
meanest domestic utensil lays loud claims to art. This 
is the due realisation of the ideal of the movement, and it 
is no doubt very good for us, if we could but be content 
with the gipsy cauldron or the blackened biscuit box and 
its copper ornaments that the suburban ironmonger offers 
us in lieu of a coal-scuttle. The coal-scuttle has caught 
the infection from the piano-case, and the piano-case its 
parlous condition from the frieze on the wall—ravages in 
a movement which, pure and noble at its start, soon 
became muddied by trade enterprise. Meanwhile pictorial 
art has dwindled from loss of the very sustenance absorbed 
by these newer activities. The picture fell into disregard 
unless it was executed in stained wood or coloured gesso, 
or bore some distinctly decorative aspect. Therefore has 
it come about that the guineas which formerly fell before 
the attractions of the easel oil-painting, when that was 
held to be more exclusively an artistic medium, are now 
successfully lured into the channels of bizarre decoration. 

An obvious rejoinder to such an assertion is that the 
cabinet picture has failed on its own lines, whilst decoration 
has supplied a keener want. But this is not strictly a 
statement of the case. 

The ‘‘ New Art” has been exploited. It has been placed 
exactly in line with ladies’ toques and motor-cars. That 
is to say, it has been offered as something new whereon 
the fashion-leading rich may spend their money (which 
pastime is their chief delight) ; and for which the fasbion- 
following middle-classes may stint themselves (which is 
their willing sacrifice). 

There exists, on the other hand, no means for the 
exploiting of painted pictures to a similar extent; nor is 
it desirable that such means should be sought. Advertise- 
ment in a wholesale way is unseemly. If the Bond Street 
area were ten times as large and ten times as successful, it 
could not compete with the art decorators, art jewellers, 
art needleworkers, art pokerworkers and so forth who 
flourish to-day. 

Even if it be granted that this accession of art outside 
the limitations of the picture-frame is an outcome of a 
genuine appeal to instincts that were before unaroused, 
and not a mere “ rage” born and maintained of commercial 
enterprise; yet then it must be doubted whether the last 
state of the public taste is better than the first, since what 
it has gained is surely less than what it has lost. The 
spending of money upon furniture of strange shape and 
upon cheap reproductions of the works of masters 
(turniture also, for the most part) cannot be held as 
indicative of any vital art movement, and certainly not of 
that enthusiasm which carries art on to new conquests 
such as are achieved to-day in landscape painting, the 
youngest and most vigorous phase of art. 

_ In spite of the fact that the increase of clever painters 
is quite commensurate with that of the purchasing popu- 
lation, the two have not met. The public not only does 
not buy landscapes because it “ falls in love with them ” ; 
but it does not buy them as mere furniture either. A man 
may debate in his mind whether he shall pay {20 or {£25 
for a new carpet, and perchance decide on the more costly ; 
although the same man would deem it absolute folly to 
spend even {5 on a sketch from nature. A pair of large 





brown photogravures of little Bag in their night-dresses 
might tempt him. apuite rightly, from his point of view, 
he bases his calculation of value for money upon the 
amount of wall space covered. The fact remains that both 
for himself and for artists who have sketches to sell, his 
point of view is lamentable. No doubt the painted pic- 
ture has become a thing more difficult of appreciation 
than it was formerly, and this is partly due to estrange- 
ment and partly because modern civilisation is not con- 
ducive to the fostering of artistic temperament. Between 
the application of business and the whirl of holidays, 
whatever makes for art finds short shrift, and since the 
love of painted landscape is impossible without the quiet 
courting of Nature, it follows that the best patrons of 
artists are their brother artists ; but there is limited profit 
toa fraternity which buys up its own output. 

It has been urged that artists charge too much for their 
works. This, again, if it be true, is a fault that may be 
remedied by a wider patronage. A painter who sells but 
one picture a year is compelled to get the utmost he can 
for it; but he would be better paid to sell a dozen like 
it at a quarter the price. This he might do but for the 
unaccountable preference of the public for hackneyed 
reproductions and the frivolous charms of ‘‘ New Art.” 
What a world -of sibilities lies in the custom of gifts, 
presentations, bridal offerings and similar opportunities ! 
How many cruets and clocks are bought for wedding-gifts, 
and often in duplicate or triplicate, to one easel picture! 
The latter, however, might cost no more, whilst it would 
certainly possess, into the bargain, the inestimable 
advantage of being unique, having that highest artistic 
value, a personal and individual note. 

It should not be difficult for the — to get access to 
painters. The picture-galleries and the sketch clubs that 
abound have always open doors for clients, and could, 
between them, offer works of merit ranging in price from 
so low as a guinea or two up to ordinary exhibition prices. 
Moreover, every third person is acquainted with an artist 
wishing to sell. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable that artists should of them- 
selves take steps to meet the public in a direct manner. 
One or two of the leading sketch clubs have, indeed, made 
such an attempt recently by inviting inspection from be- 
yond their own circle. Would it not be possible to keep 
a goodly number of moderately priced works permanently 
on show in some West-end gallery of modest pretensions 
without gate money ? The shop-window is honest and con- 
venient ; must it always be backed bya dealer ? A genuine 
attempt to draw the public attention to small and inex- 

sive but none the less pleasure-giving works would go 
ar to remove that timorousness felt by the man in the 
street before a painted work when there is a question of 
purchase. Less often would come the cry: “I do not 
understand pictures—I know what I like, but I am afraid 
to buy in case I make a mistake.’ More familiarity with 
works of art would restore to the public a confidence in its 
predilections. This confidence once re-established, a 
livelier market and a healthier art would ensue. 








MUSIC 
THE AMATEUR 


It would be interesting to take a census of artistic events 
and to show how many have been directly the work of the 
amateur. Indirectly he is responsible for them all; since 
it is the amateur spirit, the love for art, which justifies 
the existence of the professional, but such a record should 
certainly show that his own workmanship has been greater 
than is frequently supposed, and that his influence has 
been often actively exerted upon the work of the profes- 
sional artist, using the term to mean the man who gives 
his life for his art, not him who gives his art for his life. 
The latter kind is a negligible quantity in the history of 
art, but the amateur is no more negligible than the 
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true professional, and this is a fact which is curiously 
overlooked at the present day. In music, the Florentine 
reform at the beginning of the seventeenth century is the 
most striking example of an artistic revolution actuated 
by amateurs. Amongst the reformers were one or two 
professed musicians, such as Cavalieri, but it was essen- 
tially an amateur movement and it was the birth of a new 
musical epoch. Peri, an amateur, whose Euridice is the 
earliest extant opera, stands at the beginning of the long 
chain of dramatic composers of whom Wagner was the 
culmination. This is a striking case. From time to time 
the new light needed for the progress of the art may come 
from any direction, anditis a truism thatit generally comes 
in the form of heterodoxy and as a scandal to the faithful. 
Musicians are apt to become conventional, and then it is 
from outside that the inspiration comes. At present, 
however, it is rather the reverse. Our composers are 
hacking their way through a confused jungle of innova- 
tion, bearing, we hope, the guiding light with them; and 
their appreciators struggle after them, trying to perceive 
that light in spite of the impeding undergrowth. Mean- 
while, the interpretative side of the art has been so 
mastered in every direction by professional players that 
amateur performance has been silenced. This ought 
not to be. I do not mean to take a place amongst 
those who regret the decline of drawing-room-party music, 
the young lady’s sonatinas plus conversation, and the 
young man’s songs without it, which would have been 
more bearable with it; there used, however, to be a type 
of amateur who was useful to the art, who is missed 
now. I do not mean that he does not exist; he does, but 
he has dropped behind, and hardly exists as a factor in 
modern music. He played the piano and improvised on 
the organ with real taste and refinement, but he was 
strongest in his knowledge of music. He knew Handel’s 
oratorios thoroughly and in a practical way, by singing 
the choruses in choral societies and the solos at home 
and by playing the overtures; he loved Mozart with 
whole-hearted devotion and placed the Requiem on the 
highest throne of his affections. Here, however, his 
knowledge stopped short; the limitation might well be 
illustrated by the remark of one who was recounting his 
experiences at a provincial festival. After telling, with 
great enthusiasm, of the performances of works by his 
heroes, Handel and Mozart, he added: “and then we had 
a very beautiful work called Beethoven’s orchestral sym- 
phony.” He was surprised to hear that this symphony 
was one of the nine great pillars of modern music. 

From the point of Mozart onward English amateurs 
seem to have strayed from the main track to take 
oan in Rossini and in Gounod, while Beethoven 

as been left unexplored. Here, however, was a vital 
force which ought not to have dwindled as it has. True, 
we have the amateur Wagner enthusiast ever with us and 
a comparatively small coterie who take Brahms for daily 
food, but amongst these there is still too much of fashion 
for us to place reliance in them; and how many know 
the chamber works of Brahms as my old-fashioned amateur 
knew “Samson,” and “ Jephtha,” and “ Theodora,” 
and other oratorios, which to many of us are little more 
than names? It is chiefly by his knowledge that 
the amateur becomes a genuine force in artistic history, 
and this is made definite by his practical efforts as a 
performer in some direction or other. In the present 
widespread interest in things musical there is something 
lacking of this sound knowledge based upon practice. The 
audiences who flock to orchestral concerts show a 
general enthusiasm for and delight in almost anything 
provided for them, but little knowledge and little dis- 
Criminating taste. In the provinces, where amateurs 
make their own music by forming choral and orchestral 
societies, the vagueness is much less apparent; but in 
London, where practical music is so largely professional, 
the amateur musician is now very much in the shade. He 
is found chiefly among such leisured classes as have time 
to read musical books and study scores. 





The evil of letting amateur activity become paralysed 
or spent in admiration of professiona] performances is 
very great. We lose thereby a valuable part of our artistic 
life, and one which may at any time, as in the renaissance 
of the seventeenth century, become a ruling factor in the 
history of the art. We have allat one time or another found 
something new in an amateur performance of a classsic, 
something direct and perhapsquite unconsciously individual, 
because amateur art draws its power straight from life ; it 
is essentially human. With the professional musician it 
lies to extend the technique of the art, and it is quite un- 
necessary at the present time to emphasise the importance 
of his functions. He is apt, however, to go on developing 
his art till it becomes dissociated from the thoughts and 
feelings of the human beings for whom it is intended, and 
to this the influence of the amateur is a counteracting 
foree. His it is to keep art and humanity allied. It was 
no mere affectation that made Sir George Grove insist 
that he was an amateur, and that it was to help amateurs 
that he wrote on the symphonies of Beethoven. Heknew 
that, as such, his knowledge and thought could have a far 
more wide-reaching influence, and, though he was too 
modest to suspect it, he has made a stronger impression 
upon the younger generation of professional musicians in 
England than any professed teacher. 

At present, the amateur has temporarily ceased to exert 
an influence, and the very word has become almost a 
term of abuse. We must certainly get him back some- 
how, for we cannot do without him. We must recognise 
his importance, and value, not patronise, his efforts. 
The supreme artist, be he composer or interpreter, 
is, in fact, made up of both professional and amateur 
elements. We cannot listen to the playing of Kreisler, 
for instance, without realising that here are to 
be found both the qualities which we class together as 
* musicianship” and the keen personal ardour of the 
amateur, but that both are combined in their true values 
by a controlling force which we generally call genius. In 
the great mass of modern compositions this force must 
surely be absent, for there are very few scores in which are 
not many pages over which the amateur sighs as scholarly 
and clever, or at which the musician points the finger of 
scorn as baldly amateurish. The best elements of each 
have not been fused into one, and so the works cannot 
make that direct appeal to all kinds of hearers, which is 
the special property of the highest art. Perhaps modern 
music owes some of its abstruse qualities to the feebleness 
of amateur influence. If this be so, there is a ready 
remedy in which all may have a share. ace 


— 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messrs. MAUNSEL have in the press a new book by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, entitled “ The Fair Hills of Ireland,” 
Of the illustrations—by Mr. Hugh Thomson—four will be 
reproduced in colour. These are water-colour drawings of 
the Boyne battlefield, of the famous Rock of Cashel and its 
buildings, of Dublin Bay from Clontarf, and of a notable 
old peasant reciter of Irish songs and legends. 

One of the most amusing books of the autumn publish- 
ing season should be a collection of all the more famous 
cartoons that have appeared in Punch during the past 
sixty years. The selection of the two thousand cartoons 
—including all the masterpieces of Doyle, Leech, Tenniel 
and Sambourne—has been made by the proprietors of 
Punch, the volumes have been printed by them, and an 
introduction has been contributed by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 
The volumes will be published in October by Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew. 

Mr. Werner Laurie will publish shortly “ Lotus Land” 
by Mr. P. A. Thompson. The author was for 
three years in sutvey work in Siam, and his deals 
with the beliefs and customs of the people amongst whom 
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he lived: A chapter is devoted to Siamese Art, illustrated 
by numerous photographs from the Temples and from the 
author’s own e collection of curios. 

The October number of The Connoisseur will contain 
the first of a series of illustrated articles on Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s splendid collection of pictures by old masters and 
other artists. The articles are written by Mr. W. Roberts, 
who, with Mr. Humphry Ward, has been for some years 
engaged in compiling an exhaustive ‘“‘ Catalogue Raisonné ” 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s pictures. 

_After many years of work for the stage fand in poli- 
tical life, the veteran Norwegian novelist, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, has written a new romance, which will be issued 
immediately in all European countries. Mr. Heinemann 
has in preparation the English translation, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Homestead and the Race.”’ 

Mr. Heinemann will publish shortly “Time and the 
Gods "a new book by Lord Dunsany, the author of 
“The Gods of Pegana”; it is to be illustrated by 
Mr. S. H. Sime. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new book, “Memories and 
Thoughts,” which Messrs. Macmillan will publish on 
October 5, is a companion volume to his “Choice of 
Books.” It is in part autobiographical and descriptive 
of famous men and women, visits to foreign cities and 
people, criticism of books, studies in topography, architec- 
ture, and galleries at home and abroad. The book con- 
tains more than forty different essays. 

The fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Paul’s “ History 
of Modern England,” which covers the period 1885-1895, 
will appear on October 5, and early in the same month 
Messrs. Macmillan will publish the second novel of Mr. 
A. T. Sheppard. ‘Running Horse Inn” was published 
serially in The Tribune; it gives a vivid picture of 
English life in the days of George IV. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish early next 
month “Folk Tales from Tibet” collected by Capt. 
W. F.O’Connor, C.I.E. during two years spent at Gyantse, 
Lhassa, etc. These stories, hitherto inaccessible to the 
outside world, are accompanied by rather remarkable 
coloured pictures—the maiden effort at book illustration 
by a native artist. 

Four new volumes will shortly be added to Messrs. 
Blackie’s Red Letter Library: ‘‘ Burns’s Select Poems ;” 
“ Arnold’s Select Poems;” “ Hazlitt’s Select Essays ;” 
and Thoreau’s “‘ Walden,” with introductions by Mr. Neil 
Munro, Mrs. Alice Meynell, Mr. Charles Whibley, and 
Mr. Richard Whiting respectively. 

* With Roberts to Candahar ” and “‘ Roger the Bold” 
—two boy’s books y Captain Brereton—will be issued 
at an early date by Messrs. Blackie. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. will publish shortly a 
collection of the late Principal Caird’s scattered addresses, 
with the title “ Essays for Sunday Reading.” The very 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., will contribute an intro- 
duction. 

Among Messrs. Gay and Bird’s autumn announcements 
is *‘ The Greedy Book: a Gastronomical Anthology,” by 
Mr, Frank Schloesser. 

The Chiswick Press will pub‘ish next month “A 
Genealogical History of the Savage Family in Ulster” : 
being a revision and enlargement of certain chapters of 
* The Savages of the Ards,” compiled by members of the 
family from historical documents and {amily papers, and 
edited by the late G. F.Savage-Armstrong. This work treats 
of the history of that branch of the Savage family which 
settled in the Co. Down, A.D. 1177, under William Savage, 
the companion of De Courcy. It contains a mass of 
fresh and hitherto unpublished information of much 
interest relating to affairs in that county and elsewhere in 
Ulster, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
pecans om It . anata A by peor se and 
reproductions of photographs taken i Mr, R: 

elch of Belfast. neste ee 

Messss, W. C. Henderson and Son, University Press, 
St. Andrews, will publish early next month a work on 





“Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples 
and Christian Churches,” by Miss Mary Hamilton, M.A., 
St. Andrews University, a Carnegie Research Scholar. 
The aim of the work is to give an historical sketch of the 
development of the practice of Incubation from the earliest 
times down to the present day. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has in the press a book by 
Mr. Charles A. Sherting, entitled ‘Western Tibet and the 
British Borderland: the Sacred Country of Hindus and 
Buddhists,” with an account of the government, religion 
and customs of its peoples. Mr. G. T. Longstaff contri- 
butes a chapter describing an attempt to climb Gurla 
Mandhata, the highest mountain in Western Tibet. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


LIKE 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—I am more than contented. Tennyson spewed the ‘‘ deplor- 
able phrase’ out of his mouth. We are not told that he recanted 
and admitted it to be ‘‘good English’’ to-day. It is an archaism 
obsolete now in good English, though one great poet has been guilty 
of it in a careless bit of prose. Another ver great poet is said to have 
stumbled, but the passages quoted from Shelley are not to the point, 
In every case like is an adjective(or adverb: it isimmaterial which it may 
be called). Among the other writers adduced in support of the con- 
junctional ike is Mr. Jerome K, Jerome. If he avails to sanction an 
usage, our grammars must be rewritten. Dr, Furnivall hopes that I 
will soon admit that like is a prep. in “like him,” because ‘‘ adverbs 
don’t govern the objective case.’’ True: but him is not in the objec- 
tive case; it is in the dative case, as in “I wrote him a letter,” '' I 
gave him a book,” or as you is in Dr. F.’s ‘* Wait till I send it you.” 
Of course, in ‘‘ like him ’’ the word is an adjective, ov (if preferred) an 
adverb, and Aim is in the dative case, or in other words there is an 
ellipse of fo. It would offend me to be called (by implication) a prig 
and a damned fool, were it aot that, as I jnow\see, Dr. Furnivall ,has 
really no control over his pen, Besides, I would much rather be a 

rig and a damned fool with Tennyson than “a worker” with Dr, 
Farnivall. Moreover, according to the Oxford Dictionary, I have a 
large number who think with me, hone Dr. Bradle —— his 
own opinion. I should be surprised, bowever, to find him writing 
‘like I did.’”” Dr. Furnivall must admit that he was wrong in treating 
my view of conjunctival “like” as a mere whim of my own, put 
forward as ‘‘a lark," and based on my colossal ignorance of the 
history of the language. William Morris's dictum does; not settle 
the matter, though he certainly gave Dr. Furnivall a very sound 
piece of advice, I feel with Dr. Furnivall that your readers must 

be sick of ‘‘like.” I will write no more aboutit, Dr. Furnivall, for 
all I care, may call me in future Acapemigzs a damned fool, or even 
substitute for it that shibboleth which Byron puts forth as characteris- 


ic of his country men. 
R. Y. TyrRELL, 


To the Editor of Tuam ACADEMY 


Sir,—Le mot de la fin. Thanks to Mr. W. W. Greg for demolishing 
in advance Dr. Furnivall’s proofs of my ‘carelessness "’ in reading 
Pericles ; this Doctor’s Shelley proofs are likewise ni/, depending on 
his own “‘ understoods” in construing. 

Dr. Tyrrell needs nobody ae or defend him against the 
“ damnatory "’ clauses of the Creed Furnivallesque. In English, asin 
Greek, he can hold his own in name and in fame against al! comers— 


your modern literary Odysseus included. 
H. H. JOHNSON. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Srr,—So admittedly polished a writer as Pope has, I venture 
think, a very marked instance of this ‘‘ vulgar" usage, in the following 
well-known lines : 


His Principle of action once explore, 
That instant 'tis his Principle no more. 
Like following life thro’ creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 
“ Moral Essays,” ‘ 27-30 


Burns, surely, also uses this form of expression in ; 


Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever } 


though this has been explained as an instance of the suppressed rela- 
tive—an explanation, by the bye, which, conceivably, might be called 
fn aid of both the passages cited from Periclks by Dr Fernivall. 
There is no need, however, of any such expedient. That there is n0 
veal reason why so naturalba —— be condemned, seems suffi- 
elently evident from the fact t tho ¢ who object to it have no 
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resource but to pronounce it “ vulgar,’’ forgetting that ‘ natura sine 
doctrina praestantior est quam doctrina sine natura.” 


ALFRED E, THISELTON. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. } 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—From the way some people speak about Spelling Reform one 
might imagine that phonetic spelling was a new-fangled notion un- 
worthy of the attention of the sensible practical Englishman, and 
that our present bad spelling was a matter to be gloried in, or at any 
rate to be acquiesced in with sombre satisfaction. The fact is that 
when our English language was first written down the aim was to 
represent every sound by its own especial symbol, and this practical 
aim was accomplished with considerable success. King Alfred was a 
very good speller. And during the whole of the period which we call 
the Middle Ages the spelling very fairly represented the sound of 
every age and every dialect. So much so that a scholar is able at a 
glance to say with perfect ease at what age and in what part of the 
country any particular text was written down by thescribe. Soon 
after the invention of printing the conservative compositor and 
printer gradually stereotyped the spelling. With very unfortunate 
results, For although in every generation the word was pronounced 
with a slight change in the vowel-sound, the spelling of the word 
remained unchanged, and the symbol was divorced from the thing 
symbolised. To such a pass have we come that the symbol i, which 
even in Shakespeare’s time represented very nearly the continental 
sound of i in the word machine now represents the new diphthongal sound 
of ai in aisle, and perhaps at no distant date will represent the still newer 
me ea sound of o# in boil, It is not to be wondered at that English 
scholars are becoming restive, and are looking about for some means 
of bringing together sound and symbol, two things which ought never 
to have been divorced. 

Let me suggest to the Spelling Reformer some practical measures 
which might be taken to attain this very desirable practical end. 
What is wanted is a thoroughly practical scientific phonetic system 
of writing simple to the understanding and beautiful to the eye which 
will be gradually accepted by the public from the sheer force of 
inherent merit, not needing to be enforced by the edict of president or 
parliament. Iam quite certain that such a mode of spelling might be 
devised with perfect ease if the work were put into the hands of a 
committee of three experts—an expert in phonetics, Dr. Sweet, an 
expert in printing, say the Controller of the Clarendon Press, and an 
expert in teaching, perhaps some national schoolmaster. In order to 
familiarise the public with the system of spelling agreed upon it would 
only be necessary to compile and publish a Dictionary arranged in the 
order of the present spelling, and giving with each word the new form. 
A New Testament might also be printed giving both spellings in 
parallel columns, 

I think it is probable that a phonetic system having such an origin 
would gradually gain acceptance and favour. As a beginning people 
would probably use it in private correspondence, and in course of 
time it would oust the present clumsy mode of representing the 
spoken word, 

A, L. MayHew. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the interesting extracts from Lord Chesterfield’z leterz 
R.S.Y. does not inform us az to the nature ov the handriting ov the 
wud-be fonetic correspondents. It iz not an unnoan thing for personz 
to be unable to reed their oan riting; but this wud be an insufishent 
reezon against script. 

Az a practical test ov the unreliableness ov a fonetic orthografy 
perhaps R.S.Y. wud furnish us with instanses from Welsh and 
— and from shorthand riterz and reporterz hoo uze Fono- 
grafy. 

In the quotashon from Love's Labour's Lost (which, acording to 
the First Folio elishon, woz printed: ‘* Loues Labor's lost,” being 
diferent from the current title in every wurd, “ Love’s’’ with a ‘“‘u"’ 
in place ov “v"’ and without the apostrofe, “Labour's” without a 
**u,” and ‘lost’ with a small inishal leter), it shud be obzervd that 
the ‘‘b’’ in doubt and debt woz sounded, or dezired to be by Holofernes. 
But why did R.S.Y. not giv the exserpt az orijinaly printed? For 
Mr. J. B. Wallis’ benefit may I quote from Dr. Furnivall’s edishon ? 
Heer it iz: 

‘*He draweth out the thred of his verbositie, finer than the staple 
of his argument. I abhorre such phanatticall phantasims, such inso- 
ciable and poynt-dewise companions ; such rackers of ortographie, as 
to —_ ‘dout’ fine, when he should say ‘ doubt’ ; ‘ det’ when he 
shold pronounce ‘debt; d-e-b-t,’ not ‘d-e-t’: he clepeth a Calfe, 
‘Caufe’: halfe, ‘ haufe’: neighbour vocatur ‘ nebour’ ; neigh abreuiated 
‘ne’; this is abhominable, which he would call ‘abbominable’: it 
insinuateth me of insanire, (ne intelligis, domine?) to make frantique, 
mere 'y ?’’ (In this extract long ‘* s'’ woz orijinaly uzed for “‘s,”” and 
a” for **y”). 

If Mr. J. B. Wallis oe the Imprints ov Shakespear, by 
Alexander Moring, edited by Dr. Furnivall, they wud help to “ away 
with” sum ov hiz erroneus consepshonz conserning ts, fonetics 
and servant-girlz, Az neither Job, Shakespear nor Milton rote nor 





wer they printed acording to the prezent orthografy, it naturaly foloez, 
from My Wallis’ reezoning, that they wer ignoble thinkerz and riterz, 
being drest (Shakespear and Milton) in their “ orth c rayon oe 
consequently, wer az illiterate az a servant girl. ot a pity nei 

ov theez poets saw the folly ov being born so soon, that they did 
not antisipate the twentieth-sentury orthografy, so superior to their 


oan | 

Mr. Wallis iz evidently saturated with Trenchian ideaz. Langwaje 
iz born, groez etc., not made or bilt, wil ever be trotted out by ultra- 
conservativz and disiplez ov Trench. But they never say how it groez, 
ov itself or iz fosterd by man, whot the compozitor and proof reeder 
hav had to doo with it, whot Mr. Hart ov the Oxford Pres haz done 
resently? This idea haz reseevd a rude check. Aprooval or dis- 
aprooval ov President Roosevelt’s decree haz reveeled the ) sere md 
ov English speling being revized by an Internashonal Comishon. 
When this iz establisht Mr. Wallis wil need to coin uther epi- 
gramz. 

When doctorz disagree aul ar fizishanz. It iz interesting to reed 
the articlz by Dr. Macnamara, M.P., and Mr. J. H. Yoxall,M.P. I 
admire Dr. Macnamaraz lojic, and am in entire simpathy and agree- 
ment with hiz concluzhonz, but question whether it iz or ever wil be 
nesesary to invent new leterz, They ar at hand, in Sir Isaac Pitman’z 
“Phonotypy.” But cannot we get along with the old leterz? Why 
not adopt Sir Isaac’s ‘‘ Old-leter’”’ skeem, for scool purposes, leeving 
gradual simplificashonz to be wurkt out az the sentiment ov the com- 
munity wil permit? Sir Isaac’s Old-leter skeem woz on the foloing 
basis : 


VoweELz. 
aa, ai, ee ; au, oa, 00; 
(azin) palm pale peel ; pall pole, pool, 
a e i o u 
(azin) pat, pet, pit, pot, but. 
DIFTHONGZ. 
ei, ou, iu, ai, oi 
(azin) by out you Kaiser toil. 
CONSONANTS. 
ma @ £ gte@ & & & & mm 


p kw=z=q, rs t% % WW Y¥s BS; oh, 


th, sh, zh, ng. 


I am glad Mr. Yoxall iz in favor ov freedom in speling, but why 
such a radical shud entertain a reverens for the vizibl form ov wurdz 
shoez how conservativizm lurks in unexpected quorterz. 

I prezume Mr. Yoxall speeks from experiens az to the non-dificultiez 
in teeching and lerning to spel. iz testimony iz not jeneral. 
Dr. Morell testified that 18 out ov — 19 hoo faild wer “pluckt”’ 
for bad speling; Dr. Ginsburg said he had examind ‘‘ paperz from 
highly educated students —sum ov them graduates in the universitiez— 
in which the speling sumtimez created perfect amuzement. The 
speling seemz an insurmountabl dificulty in their life ’'; Dr. Angus 
said “‘ speling iz a plaeg that meets us aul’’; Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., sayz ‘‘ ther ar thoze—and distinguisht riterz hav been amongst 
the number, hoo can never be taut how to spel’’; the late Professor 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin’z bruther), said to the Rev. David Macrae : 
‘Heer am I, an educated man and a University Professor; and yet I 
hav sumtimez to go and turn up the dicshonary to see how sum simpl 
and familiar wurd iz spelt!” ; a publisher sum yeerz ago rote to the 
Times complaining ov an epidemic ov bad speling amongst lady 
novelists, whilst he himself faild to _ complacence '’ and woz 
honord with an editorial (sic); it haz afirmd that Wellington, 
Napier, Collingwood, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and aul the Prime 
Ministerz from Bute to Palmerston wer bad spellerz; that Mr. Robert 
Lowe declared ther wer not four members ov the Hous ov Comonz 
hoo cud spel “ unparalleled’’; that Mr. Chamberlain woz caut triping 
in speling “ beneficence'’; that a sertain Baronet noan to me omitted 
wun ‘'m” in ‘‘accommodate,” so did a member ov a noted firm ov 
Shipbilderz ; that merchants complain ov the inability ov junior 
clerks to spel “‘correctly’’; that Lord Roberts declared too 
ago sertain cadets and offiserz had faild to obtain promoshon thru 
defectiv speling, etc. Why enumerate more, or proov the self- 
evident ? 

If speling iz an accomplishment ov the eye, ar we to infer that aul 
theez defectiv spellerz hav had bad eyez, and ar they to be labeld 
** dunses '’? 

Mr. Yoxall iz dubius ov ew -he being nesesary for elementary 
scools, or wud be helpful. May I sujest to him to asertain from 
Mr. Tim Healy, M.P., the experiens and rezults ov hiz bruther’z 
teeching hiz children to reed fonetically, to reed the experiens ov 
Dr. Martin in Portlaw scoolz, and thoze ov Messrs. Benn and Henry 
Pitman ? 

H. Drummonp. 

Laburnum Hous, 

Hetton-le-Hole. 





SPELLING REFORM AS IT AFFECTS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tas ACADEMY 


Sir,—What is‘to be done? If the question, and the article in 
which it is askt (p. 251), constitute a serius proposal to deal with what 
is extrinsically one of the most important of elementary educational 
questions, and not simply so much “topical "’ matter, the anser is 
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obvius. Abolish, or advocate the abolition of, the spelling test in 
elementary and secondary scools, and in civil service examinations : a 
test which no authority ever had the right to im This is not an 
age which waits; and the principles of ractical fonetics can be taut 
in the elementary scools to-morrow with the same facility as they 
coud be a couple of centuries hence. 

J. H. Yoxall guesses (p. 252) 19r lack of information which is acces- 
sible to him if he desire it, that it is ‘‘a mere guess and a bad one” 
that a year of a child’s scool life coud be economized for uther studies 
by the adoption of fonetic spelling for tuitional purposes. The asser- 
tion is e, not as the result of computation, but on the grounds of 
extensiv tical tests which hav in this respect placed the sience 
beyond the experimental stage. 

** A child,” says this contributor, ‘‘ does not reason about spelling.” 
It would be astonishing if it did. The nature of English spelling is 
unreasonable. 

Instance n-O no, g-O go, S-O sO, t-o—? s-a-v-e Save, g-a-v-e gave, 
h-a-v-e— ? h-i-v-e hive, d-i-v-e dive, l-i-v-e —? 

These are not trick words but ar fairly representativ of the state of 
this, the first, instrument of elementary literary education, The habit 
of dependance upon the authority of the teacher is thrust upon the 
child at the outset of its literary career; and only in the case of the 
strongest individuality is this pernicious habit ever eradicated. It 
pursues most children thru every branch of study—with the conse- 
quence that “logical forms ar no easier for them to remember and 
reproduce than ar the exceptions which reformers condem.” The fact 
is that logical forms and exceptions alike present to the student under 
existing circumstances the appearance of a jumble of uncoordinated 
y oy to be committed arbitrarily to memory without any appeal to 
the faculty of reason. 

T. TaLsor LopcE. 

Hetton le Hole. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Am I right in thinking that the following lines from Marlowe’s 
“ Tamburlaine the Great,’’ Pt. II. act v. sc. iii, are the first reference 
in our literature to the possibility of a Suez Canal? They were 
written nearly three hundred years before the opening of that water- 
way, and may interest those unacquainted with the passage: 


“ And here not far from Alexandria, 
Whereas the Terrene and the Red Sea meet, 
Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 
I meant to cut a channel to them both, 
That men might quickly sail to India."’ 


P. L. BABINGTON, 


MORALITY IN SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Elia’s superficially omniscient schoolmaster is indeed eclipsed 
by that Magister who knows so much that he has to italicise his 
declaration. He omits to tell us how old are his twenty little paragons 
of the pure tone, nor does he state where he buys his glass shades. 
The former point is obviously of importance, the second of interest to 
the curious, I am, however, peculiarly delighted with the frank con- 
fession that his method of driving out nature does not apply to girls. 
The cane, I believe, is not felt through skirts; its effect on a boy is 
only short-lived. 

I cannot speak as a master, for an all-seeing Providence led me 
into other paths than those of the usher, but I have known a great 
many boys in schools other than that which I adorned. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that all boarding schools which contain boys in their teens 
are impure, and that private or preparatory schools are worse than 
public schools. There is, in my belief, only one institution worse 
than the private school, and that is the little world of the drums of a 
regiment. The old-time crammer’s establishment ran the private 
school very close. A tutor in a family learns a little of his pupil's 
nature if he is of any use: an usher can learn very little at the best. 
The usher who thinks he can label all his boys as belonging to the 
same moral class obviously knows very little of boys: he has not even 
grasped the elementary law of the distribution of black sheep. 


JUVENIs. 


P.S.—I use the word “ usher "’ not as a term of reproach but as one 
of endearment. In like manner I called my Oxford tutor by the name 
of ‘‘ teacher,” but he never really liked it. 


ON A POPULAR FALLACY—THAT BOOKS ARE THE 
BEST FRIENDS 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—True is it that popular beliefs die hard, but it is time that the 
above fallacy should be exploded. 

Let us look into the matter, and test its truth, or otherwise. So far 
from being our best friends, are not books often our worst foes? To 
wit, they are treacherous things, and are glad to do us an ill turn when 
they can! See how they vanish from their usual places when we most 
want them, especially when time is precious! The volume in request 
will actually slip in cowardly fashion behind a crony and cleverly 
elude us, to turn up again when we don’t want it. 





Then, again, in our social life we don’t usually make friends b 
cutting them, and in the case of books we cannot know them at all ti 
we do cut them! This would seem to imply a rather precarious 
tenure for our apne» but we must allow that our books do not 
resent being cut by us. In faith they never open their hearts to us 
till they are cut, which seems mighty generous of them, gentle reader. 
Some books, we grieve to say, are not worth the trouble of cutting 
even, and what kind of friend is it of whom we can say that ? 

Once more, are not books sad deceivers in another sense? How 
often does their outward appearance take us in completely? Some of 
them are drest in costliest fashion and glitter with silver and gold, 
but look within, and behold they are whited sepulchres only! In 
sober truth, those who have the pooregt and humblest exteriors are 
often the friends most worth cultivating. Old they may be certainly, 
but they are usually choice mr py enough and rare old fellows to 

ass a quiet hour with, being full of wit and wisdom. This phase in 

ks has truly its — in humanity. 

Again, are not our books perpetually eloping with our friends, as 
often as not never returning to us at all? When they do return it is 
often in a very seedy condition, and disfigured with those unseemly 
blemishes—dog’s ears! We need not speak of the false reputation for 
learning that our books obtain for us! Folk imagine that we who 

so many should know everything, but, alas! we fail when put 
to the test. Enough has been said, we hope, to explode the fallacy in 
question, 
F, B. Doveton. 


P.S.—It is an undoubted fact and very strange, that some of my 
friends, though not accountants. by profession, are excellent book- 
keepers |—F. B. D. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—The Committee in charge of the Glasgow Celebration of the 
Fourth Centenary of the Birth of George Buchanan, which will be 
held in Glasgow University at the beginning of November, would be 
grateful if you will permit them to intimate in your columns that they 
would welcome offers of loans of books, portraits, views, relics, or 
other articles relating to or connected with George Buchanan, to be 
shown in the Exhibition which will form a part of the Celebration. 
Offers may be addressed to either of the subscribers. All articles lent 
will be fully insured against loss or injury for such sums as may be 
desired. 

J. L. GavsraitH, University Librarian, 
The University, Glasgow. 
F. T. Barrett, City Librarian, 
21 Miller Street, Glasgow. 
Hon. Secs, of Exhibition Committee. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Theodore M. Davis’s Excavations — Biban el Molik: The Toms of 
Hatshopstt@. 144x10}. Pp. xv, 112. Plates xv. Constable, 42s. net. 
[Divided into six sections: “Introduction,” by Theodore M. Davis; 
‘*The Life and Monuments of HAtshopsiti,”” by Edouard Naville; 
‘* Description and Excavation of the Tomb of Hatshopsitai,”” by Howard 
Carter; ‘‘ Description of the Sarcophagus of Thoutmésis I.,” by Howard 
Carter; “Description of the Sarcophagus and Canopic Box of 
HAtshopsita,” by Howard Carter; and ‘‘ Description of the Antiquities 
found in the Tomb,” by Howard Carter. In his introduction Mr. Davis 
ys a fine tribute to the patience and indomitable energy of Mr. 
oward Carter, under whose direction he worked. The book is 
beautifully illustrated.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Atkinson, Thomas Dinham. <A Géossary of Terms used in English 
Architecture. With 265 illustrations. 7X44. Pp. 320. Methuen, 
s. 6d. net. 


(Limited, the author explains in his Preface, to the historical aspect of 
architecture—dealing only incidentally with words used in art and art 
criticism and in building; though many technical terms are given. 
Considerable space is devoted to that part of the subject which bears on 
social and religious life. ‘‘ Many terms used in Greek and Roman 
architecture are included because they are necessary to a proper 
understanding of Renaissance architecture and Church-building. For 
this reason the general principle has been to include those terms which 
have a direct bearing on English Architecture, whether they deal with 
decorative forms or with planning of buildings’’.) 


ART. 
Thomas, Margaret. How to Judge Pictures. 7x43. FP. 
2s. net. 

{An endeavour to “equip the lover of pictures with such information as shall 
enable him to bring to the consideration of works of art a knowledge of 
certain fundamental rules with which to guide his judgment,” so that he 
may “receive intelligent gratification from their study.”’) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Brandes, George. Recollections of My Childhood and Youth. 9x 53. Pp. 397: 
Heinemann, ros. net. 
Parsons, Florence Mary. Garrick and his Circle. 9x6. Pp. xxiii, 417. 
With 36 illustrations. Methuen, ras. 6d. net. 
{A chatty, interesting book, which we shall examine at greater length. 
Index, bibliography and ‘‘ almanack of contemporary events.”) 
Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. 9} x64. 
Pp. Ixxxviii, 372. George Allen, and Burns & Oates, 15s. net. (See p. 301.) 


190. Treherne, 
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Napoleon, King of Biba. From the French of Paul Gruyer. With 38 Wlus- 
trations. 9x6. Pp.295 Heinemann, ros. net. 

{Deals almost entirely with Napoleon's ‘‘ reign” in the Island of Elba, which 
M. Paul Gruyer visited in order to make his book. The work itself 
strikes us as superfluous, but it has been well translated and there fs a 
good index.) 

Gardner, Edmund G. The King of Court Poets; a Study of the Life and 
Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 9x6. Pp. 394. Constable, r6s. net. 

[At once a study of the life and works of Messer Ariosto and a sequel to 
the author’s ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,’ which gave a fairly complete 
picture of the political and literary history of Ferrara down to the years 
that immediately preceded the first League of Cambrai and the wars 
which ensued. In his first two chapters he deals mainly with Ariosto's 
life during this period, taking up the thread of the history in the third 
chapter, and devoting the last five to the discussion of the end of the 
poet's life and his work. ] 

A Rapid Review of the Life of Napoleon. 73x5. Pp. 280, Pearson, 
I 


Ss. net. 

{From the Preface :—‘“It is in fact as a guide book for the ordinary 
wayfaring man that the present volume makes its appearance. Its 
object is, founding upon the latest and best information, to tell the 
story of Napoleon Bonaparte in a way that will clearly and simply 
explain the man and his times to the in person, and present what, it 
is hoped, will prove real guiding ideas on the almost immeasurable 
theme.” From which it will be deduced that the book is of the 
* popular” order, and the style in accord.] 


BOYS’ BOOKS 
Walkey, S. Kidnapped by Pirates. With illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
8x 5%. Pp. 299. Warne, 3s. 6d.! 

(‘Has already appeared, we believe, as a serial in a boys’ paper.] 

Lambert, John C. Zhe Romance of Missionary Heroism. With 39 illustra- 
tions. 8x5}. Pp. 346. The Library of Romance. Seeley, 5s. 

(“True stories of the intrepid bravery and stirring adventures of 
missionaries with uncivilised man, wild beasts, and the forces of Nature 
in all parts of the world.”] 

Stead, Richard. Adventures on the Great Rivers. With 16 illustrations: 
8x5t. Pp. 340. Seeley, 5s. 

[‘* Romantic incidents and perils of travel, sport, and exploration through- 
out the world,"’) 

Bullen, Frank T. Frank Brown: Sea Apprentice. With illustrations by 
Arthur Twidle. 73x54. Pp. 347. Nisbet, 6s. 

(Marked by the self-consciousness which mars most, if not all, of 

Mr. Bullen's books for boys. ] 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Crockett,S. R. Zhe White Plumes of Navarre. A Romance of the Wars 
of Religion. With 16 illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 83x54. Pp. 
347. Religious Tract Society,-n.p. 

The Children’s Odyssey. Told from Homer in Simple Language, by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church. With 12 illustrations, 8x54. Pp. 308. 
Seeley, 5s. 

Tregarthen, J.C. The Life Story of a Bear. 84x6}. Pp. 224. Black, 6s. 

{A new volume in Messrs, Black’s ‘‘ Animal Autobiographies” series. ] 


DRAMA. 

Wilde, Oscar. Salome: A tragedy in one act: translated from the French of 
Oscar Wilds, with sixteen drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 8§ x 6j. 
Pp. xxvi, 66. Lane, ros. 6d. net. 

[Contains a ‘‘ Note on Salomé,” by Mr. Robert Ross; cast of the first 
formance in London, and facsimile cast of the operatic version by 


ichard Strauss. ] 
FICTION. 


Vernéde, R. E. Meriel of the Moors: a Romance. (From the MSS. of 
T: T. Redd, Esq.) 7x5. Pp.517. Alston Rivers, 6s, 

Barclay, Armiger. Zhe Worsleys. 7#x5}. Pp. 319. Sisley's, 6s. 

Clegg, T.B. Zhe Wilderness. 73x53. Pp. 306. Lane, 6s. 

Loti, Pierre. Disenchanied. 735}. Pp. 381. Macmillan, 6s. 

Howard, Keble. Zhe Whip Hand, A Comedy for Husbands. 74x 5 
Pp. 308. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Keating, Joseph. Zhe Queen of Swords, The Story ofa Woman and an 
Extraordimary Duel. 7}x5. Pp. 293. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Magnay, Sir William. Zhe Master-Spirit. Illustrated. 7$x5. Pp. 319 
Ward, Lock, 6s. 

[A very readable novel. Sir William Magnay writes easily and naturally 
up to a point, but the same defects which we noticed in his earlier book 
—‘‘A Prince of Lovers "—are apparent here; an inability to hold the 
reader's interest towards the end, and an inclination to lapse into 
melodrama.] 

Osbourne, Lloyd. 
Windus, 3s. 6d. 
[Short stories.] 
Aldington, May. Love-Letters that Caused a Divorce. 73X5. Pp. 175 
Sisley's, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Oecasionally shows considerable insight into human nature, and in one 
letter reaches a high level, but the author—unable apparently to ‘‘ fill 
out” her book—ends in paying the customary tribute to convention, and 
the latter pages are as unconvincing as the conclusion.) 


The Motor-Manéiacs. 735. Pp. 208 Chatto & 


Findlater, Jane Helen. Zhe Ladder to the Stars. 73x5. Pp. 315. 
Methuen, 6s. 
Eccles, Charlotte O'Conor. The Matrimonial Lottery. 7x5. Pp. 299° | 


Kveleigh Nash, 6s, 
Huneker, James. Melomaniacs. 735. Pp. 350. Werner Laurie, 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Bdwards, Owen. A Short History of Wales. 73x 5}. Pp.139. Unwin, | 


2s. net, 
[Designed for those entirely ignorant of Welsh his : for readers who 
have’small Latin and less Wee) nae 





LITERATURE. 
Melville, Lewis. Victorian Novelists, 9 x6. Pp. jet. Constable; 


12s. 6d. net. 

{Bulwer Lytton; Disraeli; Douglas Jerrold; Samuel Lover; Charles 
Kingsley; Wilkie Collins; Charles Reade; Trollope; Henry 
Kingsley ; James Payn; Besant and William Black.] 

Browne, Edward G. A Literary Histery of Persia from Firdawst to Se‘di. 
Oe Pp. 568. Unwin, ies. 6d, net. 

[ present volume is a continuation of that published ie author in 
the same series four years ago, and tarries literary history of Persia 
on from the beginning of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth 
century of our era.) 

Bond, R. Warwick. Montaigne: a stutly. 72x53. Pp. 93. Frowde, 
#3. net. 
MILITARY. 


Fortescue, Hon. J. W. A History of the British Army. Second 
continued—From the Fall of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. 
Vol. iv. (1789-1801). Parts I and II. With maps and plans, 9x6. 
Pp. 967. Macmillan, 42s. net. 

{Maps and plans in a separate co’ er.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bromley, A.W. How to Buy a Business. With a supplementary chapter 
on Partnerships. 745. Pp.116. Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

{A guide to the purchase of retail and other businesses, professional 
practices, ete.”] 

Holland, Clive. Things Seen in Jafan. ‘With 50 illustrations. 6x4} 
Pp.2s2. Miniature Portfolio Monographs. ‘Seeley, 2s. net. 

The Pillow Book. A Garner of Many Moods. Collected by N. G. Royde 
Smith. 7}#x5. Pp.391. Methuen, 4s. 6d. net. 

["* People are divided,” says the author, ‘‘ into two classes: those who put 
out the light before getting into bed, and those who get into bed re 
putting out the light.” It is for the latter class} that this little book of 
selections has been prepared.) 

Hicks, John W. Vocations for Our Sons. A Short and Popular Guide to 
Employments. 7}x5. Pp. 180. Unwin, 2s. 6d. 

{In 180 pages Mr. John W. Hicks, F.R.A.S., deals with thirty-five 
“Trades and Professions,” ranging from Architecture to Cycle Making, 
Draperv, and Farming at Home and in the Colonies; seven branches of 
** The Civil Service” ; and two branches of “ Municipal Employment." 
Comment would be superfluous, ] 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Defoe, Daniel. The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Captain 
Singleton. With an_ introduction by Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
Pp. xxii, wor The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 
Vol. ii. ith an introduction by F. W. Raffety. Pp. xvi, 385. Each 
6x4. The World’s Classics. Frowde, rs. net each. 

Lee, Sidney. Stratford-on-.dvon. From the Earliest Times to the Death cf 
Shakespeare. With 54 illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton and 
Edward Hull. Newand revised edition. 8}x 53. Pp. 328. Seeley, 6s. 

{Mr. Sidney Lee has written a new preface to this edition, in which he 
explains that he has ‘‘ endeavoured to bring the information at all points 
up to date, and to embody the fruit of all recent researches which seem 
. » + pertinent to the original scheme.”) 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 4A Drama in Sunshine. A novel. New 
edition. 7#x5. Pp.347. Eveleigh Nash, 6s. 

Cartwright, Julia (Mrs. Ady). T7he Early Work of Raphael. Pp. 218. 
Sharp, William. Fair Women in Painting and Poetry. Pp. 216. 
Miniature Portfolio Monographs. 6x4}. Seeley, 2s. net each, 

{The advertisement on the back of the title-page is unworthy of this well- 
produced little series of pocket reprints.} 


SCIENCE. 


Balfour, Andrew. Second Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at 
the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. 11x8. Pp.255. Department 
of Education, Sadan Government, Khartoum, n.p. 

{The first report of these laboratories was issued in the autumn of 2904. 
Since then a chemist, an assistant chemist,an economic entomologist 
and a travelling pathologist and naturalist have been appointed, and the 
premises have been extended ; a floating laboratory has been promised 
and will be attached to the Department at an early date, and, in short, 
Mr. Balfour reports steady progress in every direction.] 


THEOLOGY. 

“1 Am the Way.” A Treatise for Followers of Christ. Translated by the 
Hon. A. Witmot, M.L.C., from the French edition of “L'Esprit du 
Christianisme, ou la Conformité du Chrétien avec Jesus Christ,” by 
Father Nepven, S.J. With a preface by the Archbishop of Westminster. 
74h. Pp. 280. Burns & Oates, 2s. 6d. net. 

* cally, consecutively, and simply,’ says the Archbishop of West- 
minster in his preface,” he [the Frangois Nepven] unfolds the 
teachings of the Gospels, and shows us how we are to practise the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ.’’] 

Alston, Leonard. Stoic and Christian in the Second Century. ®x5}- 
Pp. 147. Longmans, 3s. net. 

[A comparison of the ethical teaching of Marcus Aurelius with that of 

contemporary and antecedent Christianity.] 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknotviedged te be 
well qualified by experience and training to advise parents 
and goardtans in the choice of a School or Tator.— 
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